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The wall and doors 





paint a mural 


of color and light 


BRIEF DATA 


Glass— ¥%” thick. Murolex patterned on both surfaces. 


Tempered—three to five times stronger than untempered 
glass of same thickness. 


Reversible—can be used right or left hand. 
Standard Sizes—2’6” x 6'8” 2'5'“e” x 6'7 6” 
9'6” x 68” 2'7\\"Ae" x 6/76" 
3/0” x 6'8” 2/11'Ye” x 6’7 Ye” 
3’0” x 7’0” 2'11'Ye” x 6/116” 
Closers—when specified, the door can be shipped with 
a Sargent closer or prepared for use with an LCN 
concealed closer. 


For more complete information, see the Securit 
Door insert in Sweet's Architectural File. 





Two patterned glass doors blend perfectly into this patterned glass wall. 
They pick up color and light—transmit them softly from either side. 
Yet the view is obscured for privacy. 

The Blue Ridge Securit* Interior Glass Door is a single piece of 
tempered glass, patterned on both sides. It is attractive in many 
settings. The glass goes well with other materials, and its neutral tone 
harmonizes with other colors. Being tempered, the Securit Door is 
toughened to take hard usage. 


Easy to hang. Needs no cutting, no mortising. Arrives at the job 
with distinctive, easily applied hardware. 

The cost compares favorably with that of high-quality doors of 
ordinary materials—and you save on installation and maintenance costs. 


Your L-O-F Glass Distributor or Dealer will be glad to give you all 
the facts. Look for his name in phone book yellow pages, under “‘Glass’’. 
Or write us direct. *® 


Securit Doors are part of this wall of Muralex patterned glass 
in the offices of Bert Mills, Inc., St. Charles, Illinois. 
Architects: Burgess, Stevens @ Purdy, Chicago. 


Patterned glass has many uses — Blue Ridge Patterned Glass offers both 
function and beauty for many places in offices, homes, stores and institutions. 
In partitions, for example . . . to lighten a hall . . . for distinctive cupboard 
doors . . . for lovely built-in furniture. Choose from linear, checkered and over- 
all designs in plain, textured or Satinol* finishes. 


Libbey*Owens-Ford Glass Co., Dept. B-20114 
608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio 


Please send me your folder “‘Blue Ridge Securit Interior Glass Doors’. 


I would also like the booklet of ideas for using Blue Ridge Patterned 


Glass in [_] homes [] other buildings. (Check one or both.) 
NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 
ADDREss__ 


City Z ; van _ ZONE STATE __ a 
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Seaway towns may get defense rating; 
building boom, planning problems seen 


Civic planners and industrial leaders in cities 
and villages all along the Great Lakes and the 
upper St. Lawrence River were voicing guard- 
ed elation last month as they started calculat- 
ing the enormity of the expansion sure to affect 
their areas as the result of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project. Predictions ran all the way 
from the comparatively pessimistic view of 
some regional thinkers who foresaw only a 
temporary construction boom to wildly opti- 
mistic “certainty” that some cities would be 
tripled in population and industrial output by 
the seaway. 

ForuM, in a spot check of several key cities 
along the lakes and on the river, found these 
early estimates of the size of the seaway-in- 
spired construction market: 


Chicago—Development of 1,750 unused 
acres for manufacturing and cargo movement 
purposes, 35,000 new production jobs and 
60,000 related jobs, speed-up and amplifica- 
tion of present traffic, transit and redevelop- 
ment plans to handle port growth. 


Detroit—Acraw! with conflicting, unspeci- 
fied plans, at least half of which were expected 
to have been washed away by election returns. 


Cleveland—Biggest growth of all lake ports 
predicted by planners and their consultants, 
completely revised master plan in the making 
to handle growth, and assurances by dock 
owners and operators that they can handle 


ten times the current port tonnage without 
city dock building. 


St. Lawrence area—Quickening of real 
estate market and increased flow of building 
permits, mostly for housing, in Ogdensburg 
and Massena, NY, in preparation for an inflow 
of construction workers for seaway work and 
the joint New York State-Canadian power 
project. 


Not even the most astute planners and prog- 
nosticators could estimate whether growth 
along the lakes would fall short of the vaguely- 
defined expectations or would exceed them. 
Detroiters found their first worry was convinc- 
ing Congress it should put up money to blast 
away some 5 mi. of rock to deepen the Living- 
stone channel connecting Detroit with Lake 
Erie. Chicago experts hastened to point out 
their city was no slouch at growing indus- 
trially; they hardly expected the seaway to 
stimulate expansion at a rate greater than Chi- 
cago’s impressive postwar growth. Word from 
Washington was that areas where actual sea- 
way construction is scheduled (Massena, Og- 
densburg, possibly Detroit) might qualify for 
an ODM defense rating, the effects of which 
would be 1) to make more liberal mortgage 
terms (90% of FHA valuation instead of 
80%) available for rental builders and 2) to 
open the way for federal aid to cities expand- 
ing their services to handle seaway-connected 
population growth. 


NAHRO pledges aid to urban renewal, 
urges housing-urban affairs cabinet job 


Although many advocates of the urban renewal 
program established under the new Housing 
Act hope it will eliminate the need for more 
federal public housing, the National Associa- 
tion of Housing and Redevelopment Officials 
pledged itself to support urban renewal last 
month at its annual convention in Phila- 
delphia. 

In its formal resolutions, NAHRO also 
registered its conviction that “we will not 
stem blight by talk and publicity, nor rertew 
cities by seeking to achieve broad objectives 
without adequate means”—one of which, it 
declared, should be re-expansion of federal 
public housing to the rate of 135,000 new units 
a year originally authorized under the Housing 
Act of 1949. 

What marked this year’s NAHRO convention 
was an accent on the positive. The public 
housing officials found themselves sharing 
common ground with some of the more moder- 
ate elements of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, a group usually regarded 
as an enemy of NAHRO. The convention also: 


> Recommended creation of “a cabinet-rank 
Department of Housing and Urban Affairs” 
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that would be able to deal more effectively 
with “the fact that the problem of inadequate 
housing and the spread of slums and blight 
is today perhaps the most serious and perni- 
cious domestic problem we face.” In this, 
NAHRO backed an idea that has been receiv- 
ing increasing support recently in homebuild- 
ing and real estate quarters. 


> Accorded an enthusiastic reception to an 
announcement of the plans and purposes of 
the newly organized American Council to 
Improve Our Neighborhoods (p. 121) by 
Lire Publisher Andrew Heiskell, one of 
ACTION’S three vice-chairmen, who was the 
main speaker at the annual banquet. 


> Held a two-session workshop on the prob- 
lems of industrial re-use of Title I urban 
redevelopment sites with the cordial partici- 
pation of Executive Director Carl T. Lloyd 
of the Society of Industrial Realtors and 
Robert B. Garrabrant, secretary of the in- 
dustrial council of the Urban Land Institute, 
two NAREB affiliates that devote their main 
attention to real estate business and economic 
matters, pay scant attention to its anti-public 
housing politicking. 


NEWS 


Restrictions disapproved. HHFAdmin- 
istrator Albert M. Cole told the session that 
“slum clearance alone, even though it has 
restored some areas to useful life, has so far 
been a losing fight.” The new urban renewal 
program, he added, “is aimed at something 
more than clearing out slums—it is aimed 
at the bigger, more basic job of slumproofing 
vur towns and cities . . . the erection of slum- 
proof barriers that will wall out the spread of 
blight into other sections so that you and 
others can destroy slums once and for all, and 
sterilize our endangered neighborhood against 
this infection.” 

At a press conference, Cole expressed his 
“personal feeling” that the new Congressional 
requirement that further public housing can 
be approved only if it is intended for persons 
“displaced” from their homes by government 
action “is too limited”. He thought this might 
cause “unnecessary restrictions” in heiping 
some people who live in slum areas that are 
not being cleared but who need to be rehoused. 
Would he recommend repealing this provision? 
“T don’t know.” 

If the US has a responsibility in slum 
clearance, said Cole, it would seem to follow 
that it has a responsibility in relocation, “one 
of the toughest problems in redevelopment.” 
But while he was not satisfied with present re- 
location programs, he would not suggest any 
steps to improve or expand the federal role in 
relocation until “all the existing tools” of the 
new urban renewal program have been tried 
at the local level. 


Discordant note. Mayor Joseph S. Clark 
of Philadelphia jarred the otherwise peaceful 
convention with a talk touched with sarcasm 
and belligerency. He said he could not “share 
President Eisenhower’s optimism” that the 
new Housing Act was “a major advance to- 
ward meeting American’s housing needs.” He 
said: “The Housing Act of 1954 is in many 
respects a step backward from previous fed- 
eral programs. . . . The broader concept of 
urban renewal is a wholesome one. It cannot, 
however, contribute much more to the eradi- 
cation of slums than the previous redevelop- 
ment approach, unless the program is greatly 
stepped up and additional funds made avail- 
able. To the extent rehabilitation is empha- 
sized, contrasted to slum clearanve, there is 
danger that remedy will be patchwork, merely 
postpone the date of obsolescence. . . .” 

Despite Clark’s views, City Housing Coord- 
inator William L. Rafsky and other planning 
and housing officials were busy shaping a 27- 
year program for rehabilitation or renewal of 
every obsolete dwelling in the dity—one of 
the most ambitious urban renewal programs 
anywhere in the nation. Prospective financing: 
federal assistance totalling $6 million a year 
to supplement city outlays of $3 million. 


New president. First Vice President 
Walter B. Mills, Jr., executive director of the 
Greater Gadsden (Ala.) Housing Authority 
was elected president, succeeding Oliver C. 
Winston of Baltimore. Robert D. Sipprell, the 
Buffalo authority’s executive director and 
former NAHRO executive director, was elected 
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first vice president, and Paul S. Freedman, 
controller of the Chicago authority, second 
vice president. 

Mills, 46, was born in Birmingham, edu- 
cated as a civil engineer at Birmingham South- 
ern College and The Citadel. He was a whole- 
sale oil distributor when appointed chairman 
of the Gadsden authority in 1938. He became 
executive director in 1941. Known for his 
pleasantries and throaty Southern accent, he 
holds a reserve commission as a lieutenant 
colonel in the Marine Corps, in which he 
served during World War II. For relaxation 
he golfs (75 to 80). 


Big drop in nonresidential 
use of lumber predicted 
Design changes and competition will cause 
a minor revolution in the lumber business in 
the next 20 years. Annual production will 
rise by 1975, but only by 2.8 billion bd. ft. 
There will be 17% less wood in the average 
dwelling of that year and a much smaliet 
share of lumber for construction will go into 
nonresidential building. 

A 400-page report prepared by the Stanford 
Research Institute in California for the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. of Tacoma describes a 
steadily growing economy in the next two 
decades, with a Jumber industry that will no: 
keep pace. Reason: too high production costs 
to meet the competition. The result, says Stan- 
ford, will be a shift in uses of lumber and 
growing substitution of other materials. 


Bd. ft. per dollar. The report—a meaty 
document sure to be discussed and mulled 
over by building men for a long time—pre- 
dicts an overall decline of about 45% between 
now and 1975 in bd. ft. of lumber consumed 
per dollar spent on nonresidential construc- 
tion. The projected declines in lumber-use 
range from 25% in institutional building to 
50% in highway construction. 

The Stanford report figures total new con- 
struction in 1975 to reach $51.7 billion (as 
opposed to other economists’ view of $36 
billion for this year—not included in the 
Stanford report). The increase in nonresiden- 
tial construction is paced at the same growth 
rate as residential—approximately a 60% in- 
crease in expenditures over 1952. While 
lumber use in the average dwelling in 1975 
will be 17% less than it is now (due to a 
large extent to architectural changes), its 
consumption in nonresidential construction by 


then will be about 3 billion bd. ft. less. 


Forms and framing. The economists 
judged from a survey of 1,000 nonresidential 
contractors that 58% of lumber consumption 
in nonresidential construction goes for concrete 
forms; 20% for framing and trim and another 
10% for scaffolding. It appears likely, they 
say, that because of its many possible reuses, 
lumber will retain a portion of the form 
market in future years. Its main competitors, 
where smooth surfaces are desired: plywood 
and hardboard. Lumber’s advantage in the 
other departments is its lower cost. If that 
is damaged, steel or steel and concrete will 
push in, 
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Investment for research 


A campaign to collect $100 from every regis- 
tered architect was launched last month by 
the American Architectural Foundation, Inc. 
with an assist from AIA. The purpose: to 
build a fund for architectural research. The 
foundation, which is a nonofficial adjunct of 
AIA, will raise the money; AIA will point 
out potential areas of interest to architects 
and its research committees will do the re- 
search; BRAB will clear the information 
gathered and make sure a project suggested 
has not been done before. The lion’s share 
of $1 million the foundation hopes to collect, 
according to Foundation President Douglas 
W. Orr, FAIA, will be invested. “We will 
be willing to look into any kind of project,” 
said Research Director Walter Taylor of 
AIA. He added that no initial project had 
been settled upon but that it might be some- 
thing on hospital design. 


For works planning: a trickle 


Denied all but a token appropriation by an 
unsympathetic the administra- 
tion’s program for stimulating the advance 
planning of local public works was nearly 
ready last month for a feeble start. The 


Housing Act authorized $10 million in inter- 


Congress, 


est free loans to municipalities for planning 
but Congress actually appropriated only a 
piddiing $1! million and stipulated further 
that not more than 5% of the funds could go 
That means $75,000—obvi- 
ously too little for big cities to take any ad- 
vantage of the fund at all. 

As a result, HHFA officials have decreed 
preference for planning projects in the pub- 
lic health field such as sewer and water line 
extensions. Application forms were sent 
HHFA’s five regional offices (Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, Chicago, Fort Worth and San Fran- 
cisco) Oct. 20. Actual advances, which will 
be made from these application centers, will 
start trickling out after Thanksgiving. 


to any one siate. 


Piggyback progress 


Southern-Pacific is happy with its year-old 
piggyback freight experiment (transporting 
truck trailers on flat cars), according to Presi- 
dent D. J. Russell. The railroad operates 
4,000 of its own trucks, is moving about 100 
a night an average distance of 400 mi. “Some- 
times as much as 600 or 700 mi.” The New 
York Central, meantime, shelved plans for 
a piggyback system. Conceived by William 
White, former president who left when Robert 
Young’s group took over last spring, the plan 
called for construction of terminals in at least 
six cities at a cost of at least $5 million. 
The Central’s proposed system would use side- 
loading of the flat cars and consequently 
would necessitate considerable investment in 
fork-lift trucks and in bringing the flat cars 
up flush with loading platforms (AF, Aug. 
04). 
willingness by the new management to lay out 
heavy capital until they see how things shape 
up the first fiscal year. 


Probable reason for the decision; un- 





Crowd-puller on Fifth Ave. 


Opening day at the Manufacturers Trust Co,’s 
new glass branch on Fifth Ave. (AF, Oct, 
'54, News) saw 15,000 visitors jamming the 
halls to inspect and speculate. Vice-Pregj. 
dent Harold Miner estimated the throng at 
thrice the size of any day’s traffic in the 
bank’s old branch across the street. Principai 
comment: ‘“‘Breathtaking.’’ More specialized 
opinion came from visiting old-guard bank. 
ers (who saw the glistening structure as 
‘“*newfangled’’) and from old-guard civilians, 
who saw Harry Bertoia’s sculptured screen 
and ceiling decorations as something the con. 
tractors had forgotten to finish. Some com. 
ments reported by the painstaking New York 
Times: ‘‘Oh, | see you didn’t get that wali 
finished.”” ‘‘When are you going to pour the 
concrete over it?’’ ‘It looks like a flying 
bedspring.’’ The crowds kept coming, how. 
ever, and the bank stayed open late four days 
to accommodate them. 


Wasted words? (cont’d.) 


Just how effectively manufacturers and adver- 
tisers of building materials are getting through 
to architects with their advertising was 
thrashed over by some 28 archiiects, admen, 
manufacturers, editors and cataloguers at a 
panel session a month ago of the Hoberg’s, 
Calif.. convention of the California Council 
of Architects (biggest AIA regional group). 
Panelists, prodded by Architect Bourne 
Hayne, convention co-manager, and ques 
tioned by Robert Burns, AIA council attorney, 
probed some big areas of concern. Their 
opinions: There is no shortage of authorita- 
tive testing agencies to check manufacturers’ 
claims. Best sources of reliable, readable, 
filable data on products are regular reporting 
channels of architectural publications. Before 
taking other steps to get ads and literature 
pegged specifically for architects (most of 
it is waste-basketed, according to Los Angeles 
Architect Earl Heitschmidt), it might be 
better to let AIA Document 184, a suggestion 
sheet for manufacturers, gain wider accept- 
ance. Manufacturers and admen_ were 
politely reluctant to encourage formation of 
an AIA editing service to help them. Nearly 
everyone agreed on desirability of putting 
AIA file numbers on literature, but there was 
some grumbling about sheer volume of data 
to be filed. Douglas Haskell, editorial chair- 
man of Forum, suggested a simple alpha- 
betical filing system, with simple cross in- 
dexing. Its advantage: fits actual memory 
habits, is tailored to the least bright file clerk. 


Philadelphia v. air conditioners 


Philadelphia will crack down on unlicensed 
installation of commercial air conditioners. 
Licenses and Inspection Commissioner Walter 
S. Pytko believes that “hazardous conditions” 
exist in many buildings involving the city in 
such dangers as water shortage, structural 
weakening of buildings and overloaded wires. 
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AFTER SIX YEARS OF TOIL, FOUR APARTMENTS ON FORMER SLUM SITE IN CHICAGO 


Lake Meadows rises as Negro market 
proves worrisome —a progress report 


Lake Meadows, a controversial and belea- 
guered idea for massive slum redevelopment, 
is gradually hardening into the brick and 
mortar of a gleaming new community on 
Chicago’s South Side. Last month, four 
12-story apartment buildings rose above the 
101 acres of cleared slum rubble; the skele- 
ton of a fifth was two-thirds complete. On 
Nov. 12, New York Life Insurance Co., spon- 
sors of the project, will swing open the doors 
of a $1 million drive-in shopping center (AF. 
Dec. 53, News) to serve the project and 
surrounding area. 

The opening of the center will complete 
one phase of Lake Meadows’ development. 
but New York Life—after a cautious pause 
to look around—is moving on to the next and 
larger phase. Working drawings for the 
first of four projected 20 story buildings are 
on the boards of Architects Skidmore. 
Owings & Merrill. Bids will be sought on 
the first two shortly after the first of the year. 


Out of the slum-ghetto. When fully 
completed, Lake Meadows will house 2,000 
families, most of them refugees from 
Chicago’s stinking slums, in a park-like setting 
carved out of the rottenest part of the old 
South Side. It will contain not only its own 
shopping facilities, but a school, church, and 
parks as well. It will be Chicago’s boldest 
enterprise to provide modern housing at 
medium cost for the exploited dwellers of 
today’s Negro slum-ghetto. 

It has taken New York Life six years to 
get its idea to where it stands today, still 
barely 25% complete. This has been a pio- 
neering process beset by a series of social. 
legal, financial, and political troubles. A 
total of 474 of 725 parcels had to be ac- 
quired by the Chicago Land Clearance Com- 
mission (the subsidized clearance agency) 
through laborious condemnation suits in 
Cook County’s hopelessly crowded courts. On 
11 occasions, the suits dragged through to 
the Illinois Supreme Court. Three times 
they reached the US Supreme Court. 

Repeatedly, the problem of relocating 
3,500 Negro families from the site threatened 
to shake the support of the Chicago city 
council, some of whose aldermen wondered 
—perhaps with reason—if relocation might 


not alter the political complexion of their 
own districts, perhaps even jeopardize their 
own jobs. For three months one time, plan- 
ning of the site was snagged because a city 
county subcommittee delayed approval of a 
necessary street closing. Added to these 
delays were the endless bureaucratic processes 
involved in obtaining approval of local, state. 
and federal agencies for almost every move. 
Said one Chicago mortgage banker: “They 
should rewrite the book of Job.” 


Can the Negro market pay? Haunting 
the sponsors of Lake Meadows, besides 
these troubles, was the question of whether 
it is possible to build modern housing on 
such a scale for predominantly Negro occu- 
pancy (95% of Lake Meadows’ families are 
Negro). 

The sponsors, working on the basis of a 
4% return on their investment and _ long- 
term amortization, planned Lake Meadows to 
rent at $20 a room. Rising costs during the 
six years have boosted rents to $28 per 
room. This is still a whopping bargain 
when contrasted with the $50 a room, or 
higher, rent that tenants in other new ele- 
vator apartments pay in Chicago. And Otto 
L. Nelson, New York Life’s vice president 
for housing, believes this is within the Chi- 
cago Negro family’s ability to pay—just 
within. He bases his judgment upon the 
experience with the first four buildings at 
Lake Meadows. Col. William J. Reardon, 
manager, has no long waiting list of appli- 
cants, but his 476 apartments are 100% 
occupied. When the fifth building is finished 
sometime next summer, he confidently ex- 
pects it to be filled within a month of its 
opening. 

Nelson cites several factors which he be- 
lieves have held down the number of appli- 
cants at Lake Meadows. The first is the fact 
that, physically, Lake Meadows still stands 
in the middle of the rubble of its demolition 
and is surrounded by the toughest, most 
criminal slums in Chicago. Lake Meadows’ 
tenants must go into this slum world to 
shop, to schools, and to churches. Es- 
thetically, there is nothing pleasant about a 
rubble heap. The first white family to move 
out of Lake Meadows moved out last month 
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because of the school problem. Said the 
mother: “Living here in Lake Meadows with 
the fine Negro people we have here is one 
thing. Sending my child into an old school 
overcrowded with young toughs from the 
slums is something else, again.” 

As Lake Meadows moves towards its ulli- 
mate objective, Nelson contended, such re- 
tarding factors will disappear. With the 
opening of the new shopping center, one of 
them is already going. As more buildings are 
built and landscaped, the physica] ugliness 
of Lake Meadows will be vanishing. 


Vanishing trademark. Until that time 
is reached, New York Life plans to continue 
a program of cautious progress. One victim 
of this caution is the original plan that 
called for two long, slim, 23-story buildings 
with open galleries housing 640 families 
each. These dramatic structures, portrayed 
in advance Lake Meadows’ publicity, became 
almost the trademark of the project. In 
their place, Lake Meadows will have the 
four 20-story buildings planned on much 
more conventional lines. Reasons for the 
switch according to Nelson: 


1. Experience has indicated it would be 
inadvisable to put as many as 640 new 
units on the market at one time. With 


smaller buildings, the impact will be more 


gradual. 


2. Economy. Buildings with the long, thin 
lines and outside galleries would be more 
costly than conventional buildings with a 
center corridor. Main factor in the savings: 
reduced exterior wall area. 


3. The thought of open galleries 23 stories 
in the air where children might be playing 
untended gave some people nightmares. To 
prevent accidents, a sturdy wire screen would 
need to extend from gallery level to gallery 
level, the sponsors decided. And this, in turn, 
would produce a problem of design to prevent 
a cheap appearance. 


Reasonable cost. The original five build- 
ings, designed along clean but conventional 
and economical lines, went up at a cost Nel- 
son said was “all we could hope for.” Other 
sources put it at $1.21] per cu. ft., not count- 
ing land and certain other factors. This con- 
trasts with a similar figure of $1.29 which 
was the cost of a new apartment building of 
similar dimensions constructed about the 
same time in Chicago. 

Experience at Lake Meadows has taught 
Chicago redevelopers other lessons, too. For 
instance, the Chicago Land Clearance Com- 
mission is now insisting that every project be 
built in stages, with new construction keeping 
pace with demolition. (Acres of Lake Mead- 
ows lay fallow for more than a year.) 

But there is little sentiment among Chi- 
cago redevelopment leaders to call Lake 
Meadows a flop. Said one key official: “We 
will all be proud of Lake Meadows some- 
day. . . . The impact of this on our urban 
renewal planning is more tremendous than 
you can imagine.” 
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ERIE SPANDREL PANELS OPENED WAY 
TO UNIQUE WALL DESIGN AND TECHNIQUE 


Erie’s experience plus close cooperation with the 
architects developed porcelain enamel panels 
that permitted a unique wall design and tech- 
nique for St. Patrick’s Academy in Chicago. In 
this example the spandrel panels were sus- 
pended in a corrosion resistant mullion bar 
system and filled after erection with insulation. 
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PORCELAIN 
ENAMEL 


Architects, Belli & Belli 


Erie has developed four basic insulated panel 
designs with suitable attachment methods that 
adapt directly to most suspended wall systems. 
Erie is also one of the oldest producers of pan 
and lug porcelain enamel panels and Porock 
filled panels. 

You can design with the knowledge that your 
requirements can be executed perfectly in por- 
celain enamel by Erie. Check with us on your 
next project or panel problem. 


THE Gece ENAMELING COMPANY 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
CHICAGO « PHILADELPHIA 
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Wreckers knock the bottom 
out of New York skyscraper 


It looks as though Contractors George A. Fuller 





Co. might be building this office skyscraper from 
the top down. Actually, it is a delicate wreck- 
ing Job on the lower nine floors of the US Rubber 
Building in Manhattan’s Rockefeller Center. 
The Center Theater, just demolished to make 
way for Gotham’s insatiable demand for mid- 

_ town office space (AF, Oct. '54), underlay the 
top 11 stories of the Rubber Building and the 
gaping space to the left of it. Lipsett Inc., de- 
molition engineers, carefully stripped masonry 
and concrete from around the steel girders, 
waterproofed and fireproofed them. Excavation 
for the replacement offices started last month. 
The new building should swallow up the naked 
columns again next spring. Edwards & Hjorth, 
consulting steel engineers, planned the job so 
the rest of the building continues in use during 
amendments. 


400 code changes adopted 
by building officials group 


More than 400 suggested revisions to the uni- 


form building code promulgated by the Pacific 
Coast Building Officials Conference were ap- 
proved by delegates to its convention in Den- 
ver last month. PCBOC formulates codes for 


735 cities and other governmental units, 
mostly in western states, including 33 (small- 
est: Fruitport, Mich.. pop. 638; biggest: 
Stanislaus County, Calif., pop. 137,000) that 
adopted the code during the past year. 

This was a big year for revisions. PCBOC 
was anxious to include as many as possible 
in its upcoming edition of the code, repub- 
lished every three years. The conference ap- 
proved changes to permit: wider use of wood 
bracing in buildings, increased application of 
plywood and laminates, more opportunity to 
substitute metal wall panels for standard 8” 
masonry, extension of use of movable parti- 
tions, construction of open, multideck park- 
ing garages, and substitution of high-strength 
bolts for rivets in steel framing. Delegates 
turned down proposals to require reinforce- 
ment of all new masonry construction in earth- 
quake zones and to prohibit lateral wood brac- 
ing for brick walls. 

Aluminum, although approved by the 
PCBOC research committee for some con- 
struction uses, still has not gone into the code. 
New chapters on wood construction were ex- 


pected to cut framing costs for homebuilders, 
and a new chapter on masonry construction 
was aimed at correalating requirements in 
earthquake zones with those in other sections 
of the country. 

Gilbert Morris, slum-fighting superintendent 
of building of Los Angeles, was re-elected 
president. 


ASCE affirms suspensions 
for competitive bidding 


The 26-man board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, meeting at the 
society’s convention in New York last month, 
reafirmed its drastic move of last August in 
expelling one ASCE member and suspending 
13 others for taking part in competitive bid- 
ding for the engineering work on a movable 
bridge in South Carolina. Clearing up any 
doubt about where he stood in the hottest 
controversy the 38,000-member ASCE has 
known in years, William R. Glidden, assistant 
chief engineer of Virginia’s highway depart- 
ment, had hardly taken office as ASCE’s new 
president when he lambasted engineer bid- 
ding: “The sole object of competitive bidding 


is a low price. . . . Cheap engineering is 


expensive, and to employ it is stupid.” C. R. 
McMillan, chief highway commissioner of 
South Carolina, who had issued the con- 
troversial calls for bids, had insisted that he 
was required to do so by state law. 

New executive secretary of ASCE, replacing 
retiring William N. Carey, is W. H. Wisely, 
executive secretary (for 14 years) of the Fed- 
eration of Sewage and Industrial Wastes 
Assns. 

While other engineers were droning through, 
or listening to, papers detailing trends in 
everything from the life expectancy of steam 
plant equipment to buckling in the electro- 
plastic range, Jacob Feld, New York consult- 
ing engineer, set a session of the construction 
division agog by reading a paper on building 
failures and then quietly attacking an old 
ASCE taboo against official recognition of 
structures that crack, leak, sag or simply col- 
lapse. Feld suggested—and he was backed by 
an almost unanimous show of hands of the 
60-odd engineers present—that ASCE set up 
some sort of committee to investigate struc- 
tural “incidents” and to make public reports 
of their findings so that all may learn the 
lessons of the small insufficiencies which may 
separate failure from success.” 


FHA investigations after six months: 
rental housing flattened, agency shaken 


Six months struggling in the Senate hearing 
rooms over the workings of FHA and the 
nation’s builders had produced a deal of head- 
ache and confusion. In their own way, the 
builders were at times as puzzled as the popu- 
lace. The latter had run a gauntlet of head- 
lines confounding them with news of fake re- 
pair deals, illicit Christmas presents, sudden 
resignations and astonishing profits on 608s. 
Builders, meantime, wondered whether the 
investigations and hearings on FHA abuses— 
some of them real—would hurt a part of the 
economy that could help avert a slump. As the 
investigation prepared for its fall reopening in 
mid-November—and the Justice Dept. moved 
in heavily with criminal and civil housing sec- 
tions and a call for grand juries across the 
nation—the important question was what the 
big probe had done to building. 

Missing in action: rental housing. The great 
effect of the Senate committee’s hammering 
at the practice of mortgaging out was to bring 
about 1) a clause in the new Housing Act 
prohibiting such practice, and 2) a cut in loan- 
to-value ratios for FHA apartment mortgages. 
FHA-insured rental housing—it accounted for 
more than one-third of the nation’s 93,000 
multifamily units last year—plummeted to a 
near-halt. Although under a much less drastic 
ruling on cost certification, the Wherry Act 
program had also slowed to a crawl. In addi- 
tion, Sen. Harry Byrd (D, Va.) worked into 
the new Tax Act a ruling that the ordinary 
income tax rate (as opposed to the capital 
gains rate) should apply to distribution of 
funds from a mortgage exceeding the cost of a 
project. The tax angle, of course, had been 


precluded by the antimortgaging out provision 
in the Housing Act. 

Less cut-and-dried results of the probe were 
harder to evaluate. In recent weeks the spot- 
light had focused on a few special cases; the 
newspapers were reacting less violently but 
Sen. Capehart, with Justice backing, was 
methodically digging for more evidence. 
Clyde L. Powell, former rental housing boss, 
had been brought before a grand jury and 
charged with contempt after questions and 
answers about what, if any, documents he took 
with him when he left FHA. Ian Woodner was 
still being questioned and three firms in which 
he held an interest were being sued by the 
Justice Dept. in connection with rental housing 
at Chanute Air Force Base. Testimony from 
608 builders was as close-packed as ever and 
Title I redevelopment projects faced some ex- 
amination. Possible collusion between builder 
and government employee was being men- 
tioned at many sessions. 

FHA Commissioner Mason, HHFAdminis- 
trator Cole and President Eisenhower have in 
recent months individually assured the public 
that the rotten apples are out of the barrel, 
the operation on FHA has been a success and 
—said the President: “The integrity of FHA 
has been restored.” The statements seemed 
premature. There will be no steadying of the 
apple barrel (or whatever the simile) until 
Capehart and committee quit rocking §it, 
either by filing a report showing the job is 
done or by turning their duties over to Justice. 
As one former top federal housing aide put it: 
“Tt’s a neat gymnastic trick—kicking the thing 
[housing] that you’re propping up.” 
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Patent Pending 





Unsurpassed performance and comfort in 
incandescent lighting is achieved by this 
recessed Elipticone Light Multiplier. 


95% of the light output is directed below 
45°. Wasteful glare-zone light is converted 
into useful work-zone light. As a result, 
effective light intensities are doubled or 
operating costs are halved. 














So complete is the shielding that, in normal 
viewing positions, a dramatic unawareness 
of the light source results. 


The inverted reflecting surface is self- 
cleaning. Relamping is through bottom 
opening by hand or with lamp changer. 


Full data on the unit is on page 25 of the 
ART METAL catalog. Write for a copy. 


vue ART METAL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 3,0HIO 


Manufacturers of Engineered Incandescent Lighting 
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BUILDING STATISTICS: Ps 
Construction volume soars on and up 121 | ann 
but so do costs and prices | 
} 
: ag , P - 
Construction activity in the third quarter of 1954 was running 7% a A i © sate 
above what it was last year. In fact, it was the most active quarter on 
record—$10.75 billion of new work, according to preliminary estimates = pooe' 
from the Commerce and Labor Depts. Seasonally adjusted, the third 
quarter showing indicated an annual rate of $37.5 billion for new con- WS pee 
struction, up over the first half year’s rate of $36.3 billion and over * 
actual outlays last year of $35.3 billion. A year-end total of $52 bil- .* 
° . . ° s 
lion was predicted by H. E. Foreman, managing director of the Asso- 5 l Fa | _ 
jated General Contract lit between $36 billion of k and it " “~~ 
ciated General Con ractors, split between billion of new wor an - | INDEX: 1967 .'40 © 100 
$15 billion for maintenance and repair. A big part of construction’s | | | | 
rosy outlook continued to rest on government action: Items: J c uM a M 9 J A 5 0 N D 
> Local airports were due for $20.5 million in federal funds, with big Hitting a new all-time high, BLS index of wholesale building ma- 
shares going to New York, California, Minnesota, Kentucky and Ohio. terials prices moved up 0.6 points to 121.4 in September, 0.8% above 
» A White House committee was working out details of the President’s the Sept. '63 level. Increase in lumber ang.structural clay products 
$50 billion highway construction plan. brought about the gain, offsetting a decline in plywood. 
> The first 29 lease-purchase projects conceived by GSA and the Post 
Office Dept. were up for approval] action by the Senate public works BUILDING COSTS 
committee. | | | | 
260 _ | 
Costs a brake? One signpost building men should keep an eye on 
was whether the cost of construction was aiming so high it would soon |gpartments, hotels 
° ° . ° ° e orrice _ 
again begin to be a brake on building volume. BLS materials prices, 255 ay | a ee een tr ad mast 
. . . . Re i ene 
for instance, crept up to a new all-time peak in September, while ir a t Agi ' _ ST 
. . . . T i. 
wholesale and consumer price indexes slipped a little. When the cost == fs 1953 
° e ° ° e ° ° | a | 
of building materials and building itself begins to get out ahead of Jaana ia 
‘ : “Sake a 
the rest of the economy, it counts as evidence that construction is 250 |__& factory | ual | 
_ + — 
becoming a shade inflationary. fy in wna mi | 
. ° ° ‘ ut vt ti a anit } 
From what trickled out of closed sessions of the government’s Busi- “nt | 
ness Advisory Council in Hot Springs, big businessmen figure | | INDEX: 1926 -'29 = 100 
prosperity in 1955 at something between 1953 (a great year) and 245 } 1 | 
1954 (an adequate, but unpretentious year except for booming con- 
struction). One phrase that went the rounds: “competitive prosperity.” J F M A M J J A s fe) N th) 
: ‘ : 
The group agreed that in the event next year’s expected upturn is Higher wage rates more than the recent slow increase in materials 
short-lived, Dr. Arthur Burns proposition to cut taxes and increase prices forced E. H. Boeckh & Associates’ building cost indexes to 
spending would be in order. an all-time high in September. Apartments, hotels and office build- 
ings inches up 0.3 points to 256.2, compared to 255.9 in Sept. ’53. 
'53. Commercial and factory buildings rose 0.2 points to 257.0, up 
NEW CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES from 258.6 a year ago. 
(millions of dollars) 
September———. ——First 9 months— 
Percent Percent BUILDING PERMIT VALUATIONS 
Type ofc t ti 1953 1954 h 1 1 
ype of construction change 1953 954 change a nepsninn 
PRIVATE City 1953 1954 change 
Residential building (nonfarm) 1,093 1,296 19 8,869 9,528 7 11 8 
New dwelling units ......... 965 1,165 21 7,840 8,455 . POND RI os aes vie teo 22°4 pempreyats pf cger bs 
Additions and alterations... 103 106 ; oe Ss SOP ERGONS «2.503 panting ewer Bn 
Nonresidential building ...... 505 551 9 4,139 4,563 10 Chicago ............0: 171,072,400 170,582,450 —5 
> scart is wretins sie. eatiide earelen 177 160 —10 1,698 1,507 —11 EE, coats . 5 aeons 97,467,149 120,480,236 +23.6 
EEL ts ,0: 45. Witea orotic 175 207 18 1,238 1,599 29 : : 
= . ’ Philadelphia ........... 90,469,800 111,243 22.8 
Other nonresidential building 153 184 20 1,203 1,457 21 on seo pings . 
ce 44 57 30 335 414 24 Ns s5 eS 83,560,584 109,156,825 +30.6 
MGUGACIONAl ......cccccccases 40 54 35 304 402 32 ONE Sates eceenercue 141,095,673 96,816,219 —31.4 
Social and recreational.... 15 19 27 114 160 40 ott ec an, EE 62,383,812 74,347,207 +19.1 
Hospital and institutional. 27 29 7, a 4 GE. eiise sasyescetes 68,510,367 71,554,978 +4.4 
Miscellaneous ............. 27 25 —7 211 232 10 
Farm construction .......... 170 153 —10 1,370 1,235 —10 AUAMEA 0002s cere ee eees 62,513,463 68,398,176 +9.3 
Public utilities .............. 422 428 1 3,259 3,339 2 Baltimore ............. 81,304,176 58,763,526 —27.7 
All other private ............ 12 10 20 92 85 —8s xu os cantare s wee 39,348,780 57,118,825 +45.1 
SPRIVATE TOTAL ....... 2,200 2,440 11 17,729 18,750 6 a ae 67,820,683 55,680,566 —17.9 
PUBLIC gS eer oe 42,066,841 53,708,178 +27.7 . 
Residential a rere ree P 46 23 —50 428 272 —36 Pere eee 69,417,200 52,096,900 —24.9 
Nonresidential building........ 380 427 12 3,275 3,490 z Scuvee: an 8 etic 
CE OE A Rae 147 127 —14 1,364 1,222 —10 
Educati Ye re ore 1 192 2 1, 

Uae ane matitetionst... ~ = po ‘ = hea Another all-time high set in September was in building permit valua- 
Military facilities ............. 118 86 —27 1,032 649 —837 tions. According to data from 217 cities collected by Dun & Brad- 
OS FOP LP: ker ee 428 445 4 2,326 2,650 14 street, permits reached $482,807,488, up 17% over Sept. '53. The nine- 
ee ne st vee ar : 4 i a a = month total of $4,041,761,531 was 2.2% above the same 1953 period. 

ion an n _ _ 
*PUBLIC othe bask 1.162 1.179 1 8.555 8.622 1 New York continued to lead the rest of the nation in value of permits 
filled; the nine-month drop in Los Angeles’ permits (see table) can be 
°GRAND TOTAL. ... 2.06 3,362 3,619 8 26,284 27,372 4 attributed to a slackening off in housing; commercial construction 
* Minor components not shown, so total exceeds sum of parts. Dents. of Commerce & Labor. continued at a high rate. 
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1130 Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, Ill.* 


In Modernization 
Programs 


MONTGOMERY 
ELEVATOR 
EQUIPMENT 


THE 

CHOICE 

FROM 

COAST 

TO 
COAST 




















In today’s ‘‘self-service’’ trend, elevators are 
being changed over to passenger-operated con- 
trols in modernization programs everywhere. 
Montgomery's dependable “MEASURED DE- 
MAND” passenger-operated elevator equipment 
plays an important role in these modernization 
projects. In many instances present hoisting 
equipment can be utilized. Backed by over 60 
years’ experience in the elevator business, you 
can always depend on Montgomery. Every 
known type of elevator equipment is available 
from Montgomery with a wide variety of control 
and operation features that will satisfy any spe- 
cific vertical transportation requirement. 
*Shown here are two of the many buildings where 
elevator equipment has been converted to Montgomery 


“MEASURED DEMAND" passenger-operated control. 


- 


So ih Conall? - BRANCH OFFICES 
_ MONTGOMERY ELEVATOR COMPANY and 
Sig General Offices and Factory AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVES 
‘—o 3 Moline, Minois in key U. S. Cities and 


23 Foreign Countries 





xelusive Manufacturers of Quality Elevator Equipment — Since 1892 
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NEW BUILDINGS 


Church on a budget 


When the growing little congregation of St. 
Bernard Methodist Church, near the giant Chal. 
mette, La. plant of Kaiser Aluminum, wanted 
to build a church and social hall, it reversed 
the usual procedure of raising funds to meet 
the price tag on an already-designed building. 
The church leaders asked Architects John 
Dinwiddie, John Lawrence and George Saun- 
ders of Tulane University’s school of architec- 
ture to design a chapel (for 200 worshippers) 
and social hall (for 100), kitchen and pastor’s 
office, for close to the $30,000 the church could 
spend. 

The solution, nearing completion last month 
by Contractor Richard Goodyear, of Arabi, 
La., is expected to cost $34,000, will enclose 
3,750 sq. ft. for $9.07 a sq. ft. 

To accomplish this, the architects—who 
practice off campus as a firm—made structure 
and finish synonomous: they left exposed in- 
side brick cavity bearing walls, welded steel 
roof trusses and 2” x 6” roof planks. They 
used simple heating and ventilating equipment 
(fans and blower-type unit heaters hung in 
ceiling spaces) and cut labor costs wherever 
possible. Example: pea gravel tamped into 
concrete floor slabs to eliminate expensive 
troweling and to give color and texture to 
floors. End walls are wood, and patio walls 
of the chapel and social hall are glass, with 
random inserts of polyester plastic into which 
paint and metal were cast to form Christian 
This substitute for 
stained glass resulted from experiments by the 
architects and John Clemmer, an artist of the 


symbols. inexpensive 


Tulane faculty. There are no windows; fixed 
10” strips of glass on the sides between roof 
beams provide light. 


New York stock exchange 


Steel trusses, one story high, will carry weight 
of 22 stories above them in an air-conditioned 
office building to be erected for the New Yerk 
Stock Exchange next to its collonaded land- 
mark in New York’s financial district. Demo- 
lition of the 20-story Commercial Cable build- 
ing, a difficult $500,000 job, will be started 
next month to make room for the new 27-story 


BIG TRUSSES TO HOLD 22 FLOORS 
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CRANE © 


announces new line of kitchen cabinets 
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New styling adds beauty and efficiency to kitchen designs 


Now Crane—the foremost name in plumbing—announces a com- e Pee GS Sk Ss oss Cee ee SP 2 ee oe ee 
pletely NEW line of kitchen wall and base cabinets. 

They’re new in beauty—with new rounded contours. New 
in features—with silently gliding drawers on nylon wheels... 
with trays in some cabinets and movable shelves in others... 


Crane Co. 
836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


[[] Please send me details and literature on your 


with sizes and types to fit any purpose and plan—including , ‘ 
: ; new kitchen equipment. 


“Lazy-Susan”’ corner cabinets. 
And of course they’re gleaming white, porcelain-enameled 


[-] Please have a Crane Kitchen Specialist call at 
steel for complete practicality. 


my office. 
And when you specify a Crane kitchen sink—as outstanding 
in design as Crane bathroom fixtures, and available in seven 





: . ners ae 
colors and white— you're assured that your clients will be pleased 
for years to come. 
A Crane Kitchen Specialist will be glad to help you work out Pa. i 


the details of the specific equipment for any plan. Call your 


, . ° aioe ¥ 
Crane Branch or Crane Wholesaler . . . or mail the coupon today! Street Address. 


VALVES... FITTINGS... PIPE... PLUMBING AND HEATING City eS 
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NEW BUILDINGS (continued) 


TEMPLE EMANU-EL, FOR SOUTH’S LARGEST REFORM JEWISH CONGREGATION 
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mass-produced product. But they are the essence of the Ammarlite System, 
a new concept that developed the standardized aluminum entrance. Every 
piece of material assembled into an Amarlite Entrance is accurate, at the 
very least, to a few thousandths of an inch. This assures complete 
interchangeability of the standard components of Amarlite doors and 
frames. Here’s the payoff to you and your client: a precision-built 


entrance, an economical entrance, a clean-lined, functional entrance. 


Amarlite Trimline Entrance. 


For full details and the 1955 Amarlite Catalog, 
write American Art Metals Company, 


433Bishop Street, N.W., Atlanta, Georgia. 





Gluminum entrances 


ATLANTA @ BROOKFIELD, ILL. 
DALLAS e ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
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Che hunt are important in the manufacture of any 


This is another of the distinctive features found in the 





Gary «& Clark 
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structure designed by Kahn and Jacobs and 
Sidney Goldstone. The 75’ trusses between the 
fifth and sixth floors will permit eventual re. 
moval of offices between the fifth and second 
floors to create a column-free extension of the 
stock exchange’s trading floor from the ad. 
joining building (right in cut). Contractor 
George A. Fuller Co. will rest the trusses op 
caissons reaching to bedrock. The $15-million 
building is a standard New York ziggurat. 


Synagogue in Dallas 





T y Eman 


p El, $1.5-million synagogue jp 
Dallas for the largest reform Jewish congre. y 
gation in the South, will be a carefully studied 7 
complex of buildings that looks somewhat like © 
a modern civic center. The main hall, contain. 7 
ing sanctuary and auditorium, has been given 
rhythm by Dallas Architects Max Sandfield © 
and Howard Meyer (with William Wurster of 3 
the University of California as consulting ar 4 
chitect) by letting concrete columns show be. a 
tween brick filler panels. One feature that is | 
not quite convincing is a sizable concrete ~ 
ribbed, formed-copper cylinder atop the sane. 7 
tuary-auditorium building. Cars can be ™ 
parked among 15 acres of pecan trees sur 

g 








rounding the church, planted in a 38’ grid > 
pattern. Bids had not been let last month; 
groundbreaking is scheduled for spring. 


US gives Berlin modern library 


ps ERIM tna ase 


Newest example of the advanced design of © 
buildings in the western zone of a 


Library, built and stocked with $1.3 million 7 
of American money and opened last month. 7 
Public stairs and elevators have been elimina : 
ted by locating public rooms (reading rooms, 
auditorium, washrooms) on the ground floor. — 
The main library floor (and its columnless 
reading room) have shelves, arranged around 
book lifts, which serve as partitions. Storage 
capacity is about 700,000 volumes, a start 
toward satisfying Berliners’ reading hunger. 
The library is located only four blocks 
from the Soviet zone—where millions of books 
of Western civilization are said to have been 
purged since the Russian occupation. Early 
plan was to build the library from competitive 
designs by German architects. Because the 
Germans have had little experience with pub- 
lic library design in the past couple of 
decades, no plan was suitable. Four of the 
architects who submitted the best plans col- 





laborated on the present design, with the 
help of Consulting Architect Francis Keally 
of Keally & Patterson, New York, and Library 
Consultant Charles M. Mohrhardt of the De- 
troit Public Library. 


US LIBRARY FOR BOOK-HUNGRY BERLIN 
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STUDLESS WALL RESISTS 
: 240 ft. lbs. IMPACT’! 
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*STRONG AS CHANNEL STUD PARTITIONS! 


A solid 60-pound sandbag, released through 30, 45, 60, and 90 de- 
gree arcs, proved that 2” Solid Studless Partitions have the same im- 
pact resistance as walls with channel studs. Even after 50 blows 
through a 90-degree arc, the test partition showed no sign of failure. 





start In the test described above, the Gold Bond 2” Solid costs add substantial savings in labor expenses. Con- 
ager. Metal Lath and Plaster Partition showed its strength tractors estimate savings of 50¢ per sq. yd. and more 


e and durability. In addition, these partitions offer real ...when they use Gold Bond 2” Studless Partitions. 
ooks 


been 
carly 


economy, too. They save on materials by completely Remember, too, that with gypsum sanded plaster you 
‘ : 


also get fire protection and sound insulation. Specify 

‘itive Gold Bond Studless Partitions—the strong wall system 

> the that saves money. Write our Architectural Service De- 
pub- And each square foot of partition weighs only 18 partment for Technical Bulletin No. 628-N giving 

e i: pounds...reducing dead load by % to ¥% that of ma- full details and specifications on space-saving, weight- 

| the 
col- 
the NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY e BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


METAL AND GYPSOLITE GAUGING FINISH EXTRA-FIBERED ACOUSTICAL KEENE'’S 


Build better with 


Gold Bond . METAL LATH AND PLASTER 


eliminating wood studs or masonry partitions. They 
save On space because they occupy only to Y% the 
Hoor space required by stud or masonry walls! 


sonry construction. Fast installation and lower clean-up saving Ge!d Bond 2” Solid Studless Partitions. 
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PEOPLE: Hotelmen Henderson, Hilton expand their chains; 
Clay Brown named president of M&M Wood Working 


October was the biggest month yet for hotel 
deals. President Ernest Henderson of the 
Sheraton Hotel Corp. of America opened it by 
taking over Chicago’s Hotel Blackstone from 
the Kirkeby chain in a stock swap arrange- 
ment. Before the month ended, he had also 
bought the $6 million Palace Hotel in San 
Francisco, a 1907-vintage hostelry designed in 
the grand European manner. This brought 
Sheraton’s total to 32 hotels and about 24,500 


Said Henderson: 


rooms. “Hotel chains are 


just in their infancy. Hilton, Statler and 
Sheraton do less than 10% of the gross volume 
of the industry. 
chains will be of the proportionate size of 
General Motors and Ford.” 

It was only a few weeks later when Hotel- 
man Conrad Hilton showed what Henderson 
meant. Hilton Hotels bought the Statler hotel 
chain for more than $111 million in the biggest 
hotel deal of all time and one of the biggest 


The time is coming when 


realty deals in history. 
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prials? 


THE 


free book explaining | 


the «=o 
C/BIR) 


System 


for your laboratory 


The C-B-R System—Chemical, Biological, Radiological 
—is Kewaunee’s latest contribution to safety, convenience, 
efficiency and economy in the laboratory handling haz- 


ardous materials. 


Based on the watchwords “concentrate-confine’’, it 
provides vital protection to technicians and other labora- 
tory personnel, whether the materials handled are in the 
field of isotopes, explosives, solvents or, toxic materials. 
It provides remarkable flexibility and operating economy. 
It assures outstanding efficiency and convenience, 

And it’s all explained in the new free book “The CBR 
System by Kewaunee.” So if your laboratory is handling 
hazardous materials of any kind, we invite you to send 
for this book today. It’s yours for the asking—and there’s 


no obligation. 


. A. Campbell, President 
5086 S. Center Street + 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





Adrian, Michigan 





"Single Unit" for remote control 

















NEWS 


After nearly a year without a president, 
M & M Wood Working Co. of Portland, one of 
the two largest plywood manufacturers in the 
nation, named Lumber Executive Clay Brow, 
to fill the post. Brown, 52, is the first man not 
Boychuk Studio g@ member of the Malar. 
key family (Thomas, Her. 
bert, the late James A, 







etc.) to head the com. 
pany since it was found. 
ed in 1918. The board’s 
statement: “We have 


....” Brown was a bush 
league infielder in his 
younger days, started his career in forest prod- 


BROWN 


ucts with Long-Bell Lumber in Longview, | 
Wash. and then became sales manager for ~ 


M & M. He left to become vice president with 
Smith Wood Products, then joined US Ply. 
wood and since 1945 has been in business for 
himself as board chairman of Fortuna Saw- 
mills, Inc. He helped organize the Douglas 


Fir Plywood Assn. and the Fir Door Institute 7 


and served several terms as a director of both 
groups. 





Cleveland Architect Herman Field, 44, who 
disappeared into Central Europe looking for 
his brother in 1949, was reported late last 
Acme month by Communist 
radio to have been re 
leased prison 
camp in Poland. Field, 
formerly with Antonin 
Raymond & Associates 
in New York, left a job 
he was doing on a new 
building for Cleveland 
College (AF, June, ’51) 
shortly after his brother, 
Noel, and the latter's 
wife had gone to Czechoslovakia. (They are 
still missing.) He had by that time completed 
much of the research and formed the basic 
program for the Cleveland project. Last 
month, he was reported recuperating in a 
sanitorium in Poland. 


from a 


FIELD 





NAMED: Ulysses F. Rible, president of AIA’s 
southern California chapter, as president of 
the California Board of Architectural Exam- 
Frederick Coolidge Crawford, board 
chairman of Thompson Products, Inc. of Cleve- 
land, as industrialist of the year by NAREB’s 
Society of Industrial Realtors; Designer ®. 
Buckminster Fuller, currently a visiting lec- 
turer at Princeton, as winner of a US Marine 
Corps medal of merit for his experiments on 
lightweight structures that can be moved by 
helicopter (AF, March ’54, News). 


iners; 





San Francisco lost one of its old school archi- 
tects on October 19 with the death of Lewis 
Parsons Hobart, 81, FAIA. St. Louis-born, 
Beaux Arts-trained and a resident of San Fran- 
cisco for 48 years, Hobart more than left his 
mark on his adopted city and its environs. 
Grace Cathedral, the Bohemian Club, Mills 


continued on p. # 
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selected Mr. Brown with © 
utmost care from an im © 
posing list of candidates 7 
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REYNOLDS ALUMINUM SERVICE TO ARCHITECTS 


Reynolds Architect Service Representatives offer specialized assistance on 
aluminum design problems, on applications of standard aluminum mill 
products, and on the use of commercially fabricated aluminum building 
products. They can help to coordinate varied aluminum requirements for 
procurement efficiency and economy. Please address inquiries to. . . 


Architect Service, Reynolds Metals Company, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


SEE “MISTER PEEPERS,” starring Wally Cox, Sundays, NBC-TV Network. 
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Pattern Flooring 


TO ARCHITECT'S SPECIFICATIONS 
IS OUR BUSINESS AY 





Yes, there is a source where architects can draw on the skills oe 
of craftsmen to create fine pattern flooring. Wood-Mosaic and be 
Parkay have for over seventy years supplied such flooring to a. 



























architect’s specification for many of America’s outstanding 
residences and public buildings. 


Why compromise for the conventional when you can readily 
obtain fine flooring that is in keeping with the decor of your 
overall plans? Just select the wood or woods of your choice. 
Our designers and craftsmen will assemble them into hand- 
some, luxurious pattern flooring that achieves your desired 
architectural effect. 


Write today for information on Wood-Mosaic’s complete pat- 
tern flooring service. Better yet, let our representative show you 
how fine floors can become an integral part of architectural 


design. 


PaaS 
Monticello Pattern—a reproduction of the par- “*“@ 
quetry floor laid by Thomas Jefferson in his te 
famous Virginia mansion. Consists of 10-inch 
squares—centers of which are of burl, crotch 
and figured American Walnut with mitred 
frames of striped, quartered walnut. 


These planks of antique walnut with end-grain 
walnut plugs are but one of many types supplied 
which are adaptations or actual reproductions of 
Early English and Colonial American plan floors. 


5001 CRITTENDEN DRIVE, LOUISVILLE 9, KENTUCKY 








NEWS 


Tower, the old Empire and Del Monte hotels, 
the Fleischhacker Zoo were among the build. 
ings he designed. The San Francisco penip. 
sula is dotted with his mansions. In 1932, 
Hobart was named the first president of the 
San Francisco Art Commission, which mug 
approve the design -of all the city’s public 
buildings. 








John Knox Shear, 37, head of the department of 
architecture at Carnegie Institute of Techno. 
logy, was appointed editor-in-chief of Archj. 
tectural Record. Trained at Carnegie Tech 
and Princeton, Shear has spent most of his 
career teaching at the two institutions. For 
time, he was a partner in The Room Ine, 
Pittsburgh interior decorating firm. 





DIED: George C. Keller, 73, past president 
(1921) of the Michigan Real Estate Assn, 
Sept. 20 in Flint, Mich.; Hugo J. Hesse, 6g, 
past president (1940) of the Michigan Real 
Estate Assn., Sept. 21 in Detroit; Brig. Gen, 
Nathan W. MacChesney, 76, drafter of 
NAREB’s original charter, constitution and 
by-laws, who wrote the first model real estate 
license act which became the basis for laws 
now on the books of 46 states, Sept. 25 near 
Libertyville, Ill.; t. Louis Gairaud, 58, NAREB 
director and past president of the National In. 
stitute of Farm Brokers, 1947 president of the 
California Real Estate Assn., Sept. 27 in San 
Jose, Calif.; Architect Henry J. Von Wyi, 62, 
past president of the Colorado Chapter of AIA, 
Sept. 27 in Denver; A. C. Steinbach, 73, builder 
and president of Asbury Park, N. J.’s Ber 
keley-Carteret Hotel, Oct. 4 in Manhattan; 
Ed Porth, 84, a founder of NAREB who helped 
organize the association’s mortgage and 
finance division, Oct. 6 in Milwaukee; George 
W. Mason, 63, president and chairman of 
American Motors, recently formed as a mer 
ger of Hudson Motor Co. and Nash-Kelvinator. 
Since 1936 Mason had been president (he 
later added the duties of chairman) of Nash 
Kelvinator, manufacturers of electrical appli: 
ances as well as autos, Oct. 8 in Detroit; Henry 
K. Murphy, 77, former architectural adviser to 
the Chinese government in which capacity he 
served as architect for city planning in Nat 
king, designer of the Pacific building in Manila 
and the Security Insurance building in New 
Haven, Oct. 12 in Branford, Conn.; George ¢ 
Selion, 71, California’s first state architect 
(1907-15), designer of many major buildings 
in Sacramento, Oct. 13 in Sacramento; & 
ward H. Bennett, FAIA, 80, Chicago architec! 
and city planner whose firm, Bennett, Parsons 
Frost & Thomas, called itself the first city 
planning group in the US, from 1927-33 chair 
man of the Treasury’s Board of Architects 
Government Buildings, Oct. 14 in Tryo® 
N. C.; Everett V. Meeks, 75, who retired it 
1947 after 25 years as dean of Yale’s School 
of Fine Arts and under whom the school & 
panded from one of the university’s smallest 
departments into one of the leading schools 
of its kind in the country, also one-time pre? 
dent of the Connecticut Architectural Exat 
ining Board, Oct. 27 in New Haven. 
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~ HOPE'S » 


STEEL WINDOWS HAVE THE STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY 








Architects — Victorine and Samuel Homsey. Contractor—J. A. Bader & Co., Inc. 


HOPE’S CUSTOM STEEL SASH and HOPE’S CASEMENT DOORS 


... were selected by the architects for the Frederick Douglass Stubbs School, Wilmington, Del. 


— cited by Delaware architects last year as the state’s best building since World War II. 


For further information, write for Bulletin 134-AF 


HOPE’S WINDOWS. INC., Jamestown, N.Y. 


THE FINEST BUILDINGS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD ARE FITTED WITH HOPE'S WINDOWS 
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Magnets pin articles, student papers to frameless Armorply Chalkboard in science room of Fairlawn Junior High School, 


Fairlawn, N. J. Architect: Arthur Rigolo 


Frameless Armorply Chalkboard | 
saves up to 30% in installation costs 


It doubles as visual aid board . . . needs no maintenance 
. .. and it’s guaranteed for life. 























Armorply Chalkboard con be 
mounted to plastered or unplastered 
wail without expensive fixed grounds 
or other surface preparation. 


Here’s a way to slice chalkboard costs and achieve a 
clean, modern look at the same time. Specify Armorply 
Chalkboard—drawing shows cost-saving details. Best 
of all, you get a superior chalkboard—and here’s why. 
ITS SPECIAL SURFACE of porcelain-on-steel} opens up 
exciting new fields for visual aid devices. For example, 
special magnets can be used to show science classes 
exactly how chemical and physical reactions take place 
step-by-step. 
NO REFINISHING—EVER. Armorply Chalkboard won’t 
shatter, break, buckle or warp under impact, stress, 
temperature changes or concussion. 
UNIQUE LIFETIME GUARANTEE. Armorply Chalkboard is 
guaranteed for the life of the building in which it is 
installed! 
EYE-EASY green color gives maximum readability. And 
Armorply Chalkboard’s reflectance factor is ideal: a 
report of the Illuminating Engineering Society and the 
AIA recommends a factor of between 15-20%. Tests by 
Electrical Testing Laboratories, Inc., show Armorply’s 
reflectance is 18.5%. 
ARMORPLY CHALKBOARD has many industrial applications, 
too. Specify it for shipping rooms, training departments, 
airline and bus passenger terminals, conference and 
board rooms, engineering departments—wherever the 
finest Chalkboard is wanted. 

SEND COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE 

*TRADE MARK  terere ae 
| United States Plywood Corporation 
| 55 W. 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
I 
I 





FREE SAMPLE: Please send me a sample of Armorply 
* Chalkboard and descriptive brochure 
AF-11-54 


enunig eammansenenanand 


Armorply Chalkboard |. 
a product of 
EE Re i 
UNITED STATES : 
PLYWOOD CORPORATION PETG a 050 oc ca ccccsccsesescccecccces ' 
World's Largest Plywood Organization Ms, 5 Shaldechde wees cates State....... 
TPorcelain faces by Bettinger Corp, Le ee ee : 





























EVENTS 





—————. 


National Motel Show, exhibition of items use 
in the construction, maintenance, ete, g 
motels, Nov. 1-3, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 


Texas Society of Architects, annual conventigg 
Nov. 3-5, the Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, 


National Association of Real Estate Boards, 47) 
annual convention, Nov. 6-11, Cleveland, 


Structural Clay Products Institute, annual om 
vention, Nov. 6-10, Hotel del Coronado, S» 
Diego. 


National Hotel Exposition, Nov. 8-2, King. 
bridge Armory, New York, N.Y. 


Third Annual Architects’ Short Course, centering 
on church planning, Nov. 10-12, University 
Illinois. For details address Prof. Rober] 
Smith, Department of Architecture, Urbam 


Ill. 


Great Lakes District, American Institute of Arc) 
tects, regional conference, Nov. 13-14, Cibse 
Hotel, Cincinnati. 


National Building Materials Distributors Ass, 
fall meeting, Nov. 15-16, La Salle Hote, 
chicago. 


American Standards Assn., fifth national co 
ference, Nov. 15-16, Hotel Roosevelt, Nev 
York, N.Y. 


Florida Assn. of Architects, annual convention, 
Nov. 18-20, La Coquille Hotel, Palm Beach. 


American Municipal Assn., annual convention, 
Nov. 28Dec. !, Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Phil 
adelphia. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, a- 
nual convention, Nov. 28—Dec. 3, Statler Hotel 
New York, N.Y. 


First International Automation Exposition, exhibit 
on automatic machines, factories and indus 
tries, Nov. 29-Dec. 3, 242nd Coast Artillery 
Armory, New York, N.Y. 


Market Research and Design, two-day confer 
ence sponsored by the University of Michigat 
and the Boston Institute of Contemporaly 
Art, Dec. 9-10 at Ann Arbor. For detail 
address Dean Wells Bennett, College @ 
Architecture and Design, University of Mich 
gan, Ann Arbor. 


American Road Builders Assn., annual conver 
tion, Jan. 10-13, Hotel Roosevelt, Nev 
Orleans. 


American Society of Heating and Ventilating Er 


gineers, annual convention, Jan. 24-21, Phil 
delphia. 
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MENGEL FLUSH DOOR 
FOR EVERY DOOR OPENING— 


File oe /opecd / 





What is the RIGHT door for any partic- 
ular job? Is it the BEsT door you can buy, 
or the CHEAPEST, ot what? 

Mengel makes three distinct types of 
flush doors. Each is exactly RIGHT for 
its purpose. Each is the best possible 
value in its field. All are built by the 
makers of world-famous Mengel Furni- 
ture, and to the same standards of quality. 


eee ner ee 


This MEANS SOMETHING to you, your 
clients and your customers—this, and the 
fact that every Mengel Door is guaranteed 
by all the resources of this company, the 
world’s largest manufacturer of hardwood 
products. All Mengel Flush Doors are 
described in Sweet’s (Architectural and 
Light Construction) Catalog, are available 
everywhere. 


ssa —nnaenogyetceneneinsce 2S a mnaemmnnameiesiicenae tennant ‘ 














Interior or Exterior 


Mengel Hollow-Core Doors — 
Interior or Exterior 


DOOR DEPARTMENT, THE MENGE 
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Mengel Hollow-Core Deluxe Doors — 
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Mengel Stabilized Solid-Core Doors — 
Exterior and Interior 
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There is no “or equal” for 


FERALUN 


ABRASIVE TREADS 


Here’s * 


the proof of 
FERALUN 


superiority 





* Here is an unretouched photograph of a Feralun tread taken 
after acid treatment. (Paint is removed and acid is used 
to eat away the metal base so as to isolate the actual abrasive 
content of the tread.) Note the full and even distribution 
of abrasive—for greater safety, longer wear. 





* Here is an unretouched photograph of an abrasive tread, 
purchased on the open market of the type often offered as an 
equal of Feralun, after the identical acid test. Note the 
meager amount of abrasive and spotty distribution. 


The life and non-slip effectiveness of any abrasive 
tread is approximately proportional to the amount 
of abrasive embedded in the surface. Feralun 

has provided lasting safety—free from maintenance 
—for the past 35 years. 


AB TIGA 





Feralun is available as 
treads, thresholds, floor 
plates and elevator sills. 
Also in Bronzalun, Alumalun 
and Nicalun. See Sweet's 
Catalog 1954—12b/Am. 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. - IRVINGTON 11, N. J. 
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Forum: 

Henry J. Kaiser and I met several of 
readers in South and Central America dup 
a recent industrial development tour, 
was great interest evidenced there in the 
novations in the new Kaiser Foundation fy 
pitals (AF, July ’53 & July 54), and thre 
your splendid coverage in text and pic 
word of the design of the hospitals had 
ceded us. . 

One of your distinguished readers was tie 
mayor of Buenos Aires, Argentina—z 
dente Municipal Jorge Sabate, himself 
architect; and I also recall specifically a} 
liant young architect-contractor at 
quilla, Colombia, who spoke of foll 
Forum with great interest. 

We have also found widespread interest 
your article in the US, of course, andj 
quiries keep coming. 

Rosert C. EL.iott 
Executive assistant to Mr. } 
Henry J. Kaiser Co. 
Oakland, Cali}. 


BABY HELMETS 


Forum: 

I notice in the hospital story in your J 
issue that steel helmets shuttle between 
nursery and mothers’ rooms. I am sure i 
babies would be much more comfortable 
bassinets than in basinets! 

FRANKLYN R. Hawkins, advertising 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

Toledo, Ohio 


@ Believe it or not, our hospital editor is 
maternity leave !—ep, 


TYPEWRITERS VS. MARBLE 


Forum: 

My wife was examining your article 
the New York Olivetti showroom (AF, 
54) the other evening, expressing great 
miration for the design. I agreed, and § 
liked their typewriters too. Quoth my Wi 
“Typewriters! Of course. For a mome 
thought they were selling marble.” 

Joun K, Sinciair 
Moore & Salsbury, archi 
West Hartford, Conn. 


THE LOW COST OF BUILDING 


Forum: 

The buying public commonly proel 
that building costs are too high and m 
us in the industry have agreed to this f 
ophy. I have wondered about the acct 
of this and have done a little prelimin 
search covering the period from 1940. | 

I found that DuPont stock had gone! 
more than 1,000%, that automobiles were 
300%, the Saturday Evening Post up © 

continued on p-& 
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Another comfort problem arises from the generous use of 
glass on all four sides of the building. If a cold north wind 
is blowing, yet the sun is shining warmly through the south 
windows, the comfort system could get out of balance — if it 
weren’t for Honeywell Customized Temperature Control. 
Individual thermostats permit control of comfort in individ- 
ual areas, according to area needs. 





A separate thermostat in the staff conference room pro- 
vides the individual control needed to keep the room com- 
fortable under varying conditions. When a conference is 
small, more heat (or less cooling) is needed for comfort. 
For a large conference, less heat (or more cooling). Honey- 
well Customized Temperature Control takes this into account, 
keeps the conference room comfortable at all times. 
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Architect: L. Freeland Fellgraff, Ridgefield Park, 
N. J.; Consulting Engineer: Melvin Gelber, Hackensack, 
N. J.; General Contractor: Mahony Troast Construction 
Company, Clifton, N. J.; Heating and Air Conditioning 
Contractor: Park Contractors, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


QD THerwostat 


Typical Plan 


3” FLOOR PLAN 


For comfortable, even temperature 
in new or existing buildings— 
of any size — specify Honeywell 
Customized Temperature Control 


Whether it’s a factory, motel, hospital—any building 
of any size—new or existing, Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control can help meet your clients’ 
heating, ventilating, air conditioning and industrial 
control problems. You can give your clients. more 
comfort and efficiency, and they'll save fuel, too. 


For full facts on Honeywell Customized Tempera- 
ture Control, call your local Honeywell office. Or 
mail the coupon today. 


William J. Alford Ill, executive vice- 
president, Continental Paper Co., says: 


“Perfect indoor working conditions were 
a major requirement of our general ad- 
ministrative quarters. We are pleased with 
the excellent combination of appearance, 
comfort and functional efficiency. To help 
achieve this we turned to Honeywell Cus- 
tomized Temperature Control.” 


Honeywell 


First in Controls 








112 OFFICES ACROSS THE NATION 





MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co. 

Dept. MB 11-213, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 

Gentlemen: 

I'm interested in learning more about Honeywell Custom- 
ized Temperature Comal 
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WRIGHTEX 
WRIGHTFLOR 
VINYL TILE 
ECONOTILE 





4824 


Sifting 


e 


. . . why architects specify 
Wright Rubber Tile 


The modern beauty and serviceability of 
Wright Rubber Tile flooring make it as 
pleasing to the eye as it is to the pocket- 


book. 


Because of exceptional density, Wright 
resists dirt, scuffing, burns, acids, alkalis, 
and abrasion. It has a natural gloss that 
will last for decades with a minimum of 
care. Properly installed, Wright Rubber 
Tile floors are entirely trouble-free, even 
where there is a moisture condition 
Chem-Set Cement now assures perfect 
on-grade installation. 


Wright—America’s oldest rubber tile— 
is still a first choice among builders every- 


where. It has proven its value. 


Send today for samples, together with 
installation details, specifications, and the 
name of your nearest distributor. 


RUBBER TILE 
The Wear Hor! 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. 





5203 POST OAK RD. - HOUSTON, TEXAS 


' wage up about 100% and the cost of by 











62 
















LETTERS continued from p. 56 





the cost of living index up about 100% 


up only 60%. Only the Lifesaver is the g 
a nickel. 4 
I have investigated individual trade 
find out what present figures are in re 
to those of 1940 and have found m 
them at an across-the-board average of 
A few were up and others down, It is 
esting to note that, although the pep 
price of steel is up, better engineering! 
sign has kept the framing cost of a Strug 
at about the same dollar figure as 19403 
This research was done in only a 
market and with the natural inaccurag 
one in haste and without proper facilitie 
Rosert |. Hoyt 
Architect and planning co 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


SPACE-FRAME HANGAR 


Forum: 

Wachmann’s space-frame hangar {J 
Sept. °54) is a stimulating design. ...1¢ 
mend Forum in its continued effort to 
vide the opportunity to everyone inte 
in building to become acquainted with tk 
pioneering that is being done in structum 
engineering design. 

This hangar is a skillful execution of: 
space frame in welded tubular constructin 
—two modern concepts that have great poter 
tial. Structural steel design must be sub 
mitted to this type of vital thinking if iti 
to compete with concrete in the way outlined 
by your round table report in the same iss 
of the Forum. 

Over the entrance to our plant we har 


i 
mounted in large stainless steel letters @ g 
axiom which I think applies to  structurl 4 
design as well as to manufacturing. It is: 

ae T 

The actual is limited: ; 

il 


The possible is immense. 
CuHares G. HeErsrvck p 
The Lincoln Electrics} 


Cleveland, Ohio. t! 

d 

Forum: t 
. . Quite interesting. I wonder how tit ' 
cost of something like this would compat 


with normal structures, especially when yo 


consider the high cost of piping. It ct . 
tainly is a novel idea... . 
Van RENSSELAER P. Saxe, engined 
Baltimore, Md. t 
STEEL FRAMING COSTS 
Forum: 
I have carefully read the report on the 
round table discussion relative to cutting i 
cost of steel framing (AF, Sept. °54). 
Basically, all the conclusions arrived # 
were correct and in the right direction. Hot 
ever, the main stumbling block is in havitt 
the newer methods and the newer material 
continued on p- 
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HLDING 


Section through a floor panel using Armstrong Perimeter In- 
sulation. Note that the insulation extends around the edges 
of the slab in contact with all the exterior foundation walls. 


Certain characteristics of radiant heating systems as recom- 
mended by the American Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers have an important bearing on maintaining comfort during 
cold weather without requiring floor temperatures exceeding 85°. 
These are adequate perimeter insulation for the slab, appropriate 
insulation of the building, and reasonably low infiltration. The 
pipe grid layout should give adequate coverage without excessively 
high water temperatures, and the spacing of pipes should be such 
that there is a minimum of temperature variation between the area 
directly above the pipes and the area above the space between 
them. While none of these design features is within the appro- 
priate scope of Armstrong recommendations to architects, they 
have all been considered by the Armstrong Research and Develop- 
ment Center in evaluating its test results. 

Design specifications for radiant heating systems are available 
from the ASHVE. When these standards are used as the basis for 
the design of radiant heating systems, Armstrong Resilient Floors 
may be specified with assurance of the same excellent performance 
they have demonstrated in other applications. 





This photograph shows the final construction stage of a radiant heating installation, The 
method of perimeter insulation described in the figure at left is being used. 
is closed and tested under pressure before concrete is poured. 


RMSTRONG CORK COMPANY makes 

all types of resilient floors for all types of 
interiors. Almost any flooring problem can be 
met with one or more of the floors in the Arm- 
strong Line. As a result, we have no special 
bias toward any one type and can offer archi- 
tects impartial recommendations on almost 
any flooring problem. Our main interest is to 
aid you in making a sound flooring selection. 


Armstrong sales representatives throughout 
the country will be glad to consult with archi- 
tects and make specific recommendations for 
individual jobs. Your Armstrong representa- 
tive has a wide variety of experience and 
training in resilient flooring and can also call 
upon the Armstrong Research and Develop- 
ment Center for assistance with special 
problems. 

For helpful information on any flooring 
question, just call your nearest Armstrong Dis- 
trict Office. If you have not yet received your 
copy of “RESILIENT FLOORS: Technical 
Information for Architects,” write Armstrong 
Cork Company, Floor Division, 1611 Rooney 
St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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LINOLEUM RESILIENT TILES 


Sarre MARBELLE® CUSTOM CORLON® TILE DECORESQ* CORLON ASPHALT TILE RUBBER TILE 

1aspe STRYPELLE® EXCELON® TILE GRANETTE* CORLON Standard LINOTILE® 

a CRAFTLINE* INLAID TERRAZZO CORLON De Luxe CORK TILE 
BELLE® EMBOSSED INLAID Flagstone LINOLEUM TILE 


STRAIGHT LINE INLAID *Trade-mark 
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The new Ozalid 8QOQ... 
volume whiteprints in a 
compact, low-cost machine 


Ozalid’s new 800 turns out whiteprints, up 
to 42 inches wide at speeds up to 30 feet per 
minute ...in a continuous one-step operation! 

It delivers the output of a much bigger 
machine, but takes less space—stands only 61” 
high, 61” wide, 42” deep. It is moderately 


priced, will step up print production, cut costs. 
The big feedboard holds a wealth of material, 


is designed for the operator’s efficiency and 


comfort. On-Off dial, speed and delivery controls 


are all within easy reach. Continuous one-step 


operation speeds processing of rolls or cut sheets 


.-- delivers prints to front or rear, as desired. 
Complete uniform print development is 
assured by the 800’s revolutionary new system. 

A jet type atomizer feeds ammonia into a 


pressure tank which vaporizes it over the entire 


printmaking area. 
The 800 is now in full production. Ask your 


Ozalid distributor to demonstrate. or write 


for information to 155 Ozaway, Johnson City, N.Y. 


OZALID—A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation ... From Research to Reality. 
In Canada, Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


OZALID 
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of construction approved. We find that jp 
needed amendments to the labor law, the 
multiple dwelling law and to the building 
code, we are two or three years behind cop. 
ditions, not because we as architects and 
engineers are not alive to the situation, by 
because the powers that be, if not loathe to 
do so, certainly are lax in wishing to comp 
with changing conditions. 

The savings that could be obtained by 
standardization of bay dimensions could be 
considerable, particularly for factories and 
warehouses. 

It is entirely true that adequate payment 
for engineering services, permitting carefy 
study on the part of the engineering consul. 
ant, is more than justified. It is money very 
well spent in the interest of the client. In 
the long run, such payment is an economy, 
since it results in better and more econoni- 
cal buildings. 

RicHarp Rota, architect 
Emery Roth & Sons 
New York, N.Y. 


EXTROVERT SUBSTATION 


Forum: 

. .» | would recommend all substations he 
designed to brighten things as the one in you 
article certainly does—the B. C. Electric Co.'s 
substation (AF, Sept. ’54). 

J. E. Curran 
Duquesne Light Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WRIGHT OR WRONG 


Forum: 

That John Lloyd Wright (AF, Aug. ’54 
et seq.) has licenses in Indiana, Texas and 
Nevada including a professional engineer’ 
license in Indiana and has failed the struc 
tural section of the architects’ registration 
exam in California indicates that perhaps he 
should go back to school and learn how to 
pass this elementary “schoolboy” test. This 
also indicates that the authorities who granted 
him licenses in the above states ought t 
review the procedure by which such a person 
is permitted to practice. ... 

In New York we have dozens of people 
calling themselves “designers” most of whom 
voluntarily or involuntarily left schools 0 
architecture before completion. In the same 
category, we have some “paper architects’ 
who might just as well be back decorating 
eclectic facades for their knowledge of com 
struction. Are these to be given legal sane 
tion to practice architecture? .. . 

Such is the deception you play defending 
the likes of John Wright! Such is the anarchy 
you would have! Who, pray tell, is to decide 
who is competent to be an architect—the 
Forum editor, the frustrated soph bounced 
out of school, or shall a basic test open t 
all qualified defend public safety? You mus 

continued on p. 14 
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realize that many cities in Indiana, Texas 
Nevada do not have the safety factor 
building department check. You must @ 
realize that the prime function of design jsj 
the sole function of the architect and that 
ability to design without the knowledge! 
build does not necessarily make an archi 
The architectural profession is in sore na 
of soul-searching. Our licensing exams 4 
perately need pruning. The architects g 
band together to eliminate the parasitic frig 
growth of hucksters and quacks who so eff 
tively propagandize against the profession 
their own benefit. The support given to peg 
of this mettle by your magazine is a g 
affront to the serious, unesoteric practi¢ 
architect and your copy, an affront to 
intelligence. 
STANLEY R. ROSENBERG, archi 
Vew York, N.Y. 





WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


Forum: 
Turner Construction Co. was chosen 
general contractors for the Home Office B 
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ing for the Connecticut General Life In 


ance Co. shortly after the selection of 
PERFECT | i 


firm as architects, with the idea that # 


——s ss 


JOB entire project would be a team effort off 
owner, architect and builder. This relati 


ship is proceeding very well and we 
ON ANY Wee ” 


very sorry to note that Turner Construe 
TYPE Co. was not mentioned as general contract 
in the article. 
OF WILLIAM S. Brown 
Skidmore, Owings & Mer 


architects-engineers 
FLOORING New York, N.Y. 
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e Forum, too, regrets having made this omiss 


ED. 
When you plan business or residential property for your clients — let LOMA LOOM 
Forum: 
replace fine wooden flooring. Because you can lay LOMA LOOM on any second- I would appreciate it if you would infon 
your readers that I was not the source 
ary floor — cement, sub-flooring, plywood, or tile. You'll get maximum resilience information for the statement in your MM 


54 issue that irradiated plastics had # 





and silence, as well as shock-proofing. ability to become stronger than steel, and th 


ability to withstand the temperatures in 
Its blend of tough Nylon and sturdy wools — with the built-in sponge rubber afterburners of jet engines. Neither was 
the source of your report that in large-s 
cushion — greatly increases the life you get over conventional carpeting. operations it was proved possible to redd 
the cost of irradiation to 2¢ per lb. 
Specify LOMA LOOM For Economy, Quality, And Extra Long Wear. BerNarp MANowItz . 
Fission Products Utilization Proj 
Brookhaven National Laboratory 
{ssociated Universities, Inc. 
Upton, N.Y. 
Selling Agents WEIL BROS. TEXTILES, INC., 3] East 32nd St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. om 





A Product Of Forum: 


The excellent handling of “Six New Store 
= YG, in the September issue indicates again tot 
a tMHltl why ForwuM is tops.... ; 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO. IN And thanks for your thought-provo 


THE CARPET WHTHE THE ; a. 17) : article on a new “plastic” order. 
BUILT-IN SPONGE RUBBER CUSHION Pile “Fabrics fox va —, Mario Garpano, archiltl 


ONE PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK 16. N. Y. San Francisco, Calif. 
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NEWS 
EVENTS 
LETTERS 


GENERAL MOTORS TECHNICAL CENTER 


In Detroit, industry’s new colorful architectural standard. 
Architects: Eero Saarinen & Associates 


NEWS 


Recent court decisions help interpret the legal status 
of urban redevelopment. 


CHICAGO'S PRIZE PLANS 


Results of the Carson Pirie Scott competition 
for the long-range rebuilding of the Loop. 


ATOMIC POWER PLANTS 


What they look like and what they mean to industry 
—particularly the building industry. 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION 


Should one of New York’s greatest rooms be sacrificed 
to modern railroad economies? 


ARCHITECTS TO INDUSTRY 


How Voorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith have served 
a long list of blue-chip clients—specifically DuPont. 


SCHOOL ON STILTS 


Thomy Lafon elementary school, New Orleans. 
Architects: Curtis & Davis. 


CARACAS 


The buildingest city in South America. 


EXCERPTS 


Columnist Dorothy Thompson on shopping centers. 
Sculptor Joe Brown on playground equipment. 
Architect Lou Kahn on structure. 


BUILDING ENGINEERING 


Framework for a big dome. 

Paper-core curtain walls for a hotel. 
Tapered steel for a stronger building. 
Better lighting for industrial operations. 


DESIGN STANDARDS AND DATA 


Stadium and grandstand plans and seating details. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


A review of new building materials and equipment. 


ARCHITECTS ONLY 


Small talk on big subjects. 
BOOK REVIEWS 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Cover: Mechanical Laboratory, General Motors Technical Center, Detroit. 


Eero Saarinen & Associates, architects. Photo: Lionel Freedman. 





Photos (pp. 100-119, including color): Lionel Freedman 






Progress report: 





G M N EARS co M PLETIO Rw Three years ago General Motors 








Technical Center was a glossy dab of color on the flatland that slides north from Detroit. 
Today it is a lustrous palette—and not completed even yet. The site is a square mile. The 
first three buildings (AF, Nov. °51) have grown to 20. And the horizontal scale and 
spacing of the buildings in this gigantic commission are so great as to demand an auto- 
mobile for observation. Just as the Acropolis was built to be contemplated by a man 
standing still, Venice to be enjoyed from a drifting gondola, GM Technical Center should 
best flash by a Buick window at 35 mph. The Technical Center site module is a speedometer. 


Color, too, is used to set the pace. With the intense glowing walls—red, dark red, 





tangerine, orange, yellow, black, gray, dark and light blue—spaced out on the passive 
stage of an unresisting, uninteresting landscape, Saarinen and his associates are completing 
a setting for a passion play of the Industrial World. Today’s novelists write gloomily 
prophetic books about this world, predicting mankind’s defeat by the machine; but actually 
imagination is winning the day at GM. The imperative sensations received as you drive 


around GM have been anything but automatically produced: color, luster, sweep, moody 


precision, and jewel-like detail. Jt is a tense, triumphant group, an architectural feat 


which may be unique in our lifetime. 
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Color 


Blank brick end walls, fired 
in nine different intense 
colors, stand like billboards 
to craft and imagination, 
qualities that are vital in 
research. The walls are 
brilliant as a world’s fair, 
unprecedented in perma- 


nent architecture. 


Luster 


The rough bricks glisten 


ind gloss, surpassing the 
imiliar gleam of metal and 
glass walls, the bracelet 


that connects them 


They are common bricks. 
glazed and fired a second 
time; the surfaces are used 


ndoors and out. 

















GM 


What the GM Technical Center is: 


Gathered together into a coordinated research town, 
four of the five groups of buildings are separate staff 
functions of General Motors Corp.: Research Labora- 
tories, Process Development, Engineering Staff, and 
Styling group. The Service Section is the housekeeping 
and administrative headquarters, the landlord. 

Each of the four groups can be “hired” by the 
various operating sections of GM or by outside agencies 
to execute research or design. Oldsmobile may want a 
new transmission for 1961; Frigidaire a new refriger- 
ant; the: US Army a new secret. They can come here 
for these things, also for production techniques. 

Begun in 1949, the Technical Center is scheduled 
for completion in 1955. This group shares its square- 
mile campus with the Fisher-Chevrolet Engineering 
Center, a group of less highly refined, but still im- 
pressive, design. (It has a similar water tower which 
is not clothed in stainless steel, but simply painted.) 
The Technical Center is a $100 million project; Fisher- 
Chevrolet will cost about half as much. 

The Technical Center’s buildings all have chassis 


of naked, nonfireproofed structural steel from the 


The buildings stretch 3,000’ from 
fuel blending structure at left (in 


model above) to styling section at 
right; a man-made lake 7’ deep, 
1,780’ long, 560’ wide, is placed 
like a rectangular rug in the center 
of a room, with four tousled islands 
of foliage lying on it. 


ground up (always black where it is visible). Also 
characteristic throughout are aluminum trim, heat- 
and glare-absorbing glass, porcelain-faced panels, and 
the specially fired brick end walls. 

But from this point the designs vary slightly accord- 
ing to the tenants’ needs; even the structural module 
goes up and down from one building to the next. 
Window sills in one administration building are desk 
height, in another lab table height, and this is ex- 
pressed on the facade. Two office buildings are clear 
span, but the biggest office-lab building is not clear 
span; it has a fixed, framed central corridor and 
vertical runs of oxygen, water, gas, etc., so any office 
can easily be transformed into a laboratory. The 
styling buildings will be still different. The total 
office and lab area is about 560,000 sq. ft. 

There are two general kinds of shop spaces: one with 
wood floors and the services buried; the other with 
cast floors and the services hung overhead. Total shop, 
foundry and testing building area will be almost 1.3 
million sq. ft. The Fisher-Chevrolet Center contains 
1.33 million sq. ft. 
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inventiveness 


Industrial components of the cur- 
tain wall—double glazing and por- 
celain enamel filler panels—were 
so perfect in surface they made old- 
fashioned window calking archaic. 
It would not cling. Instead, panels 
and glass are gripped like auto- 
mobile windshields to their metal 
frames, with extruded neoprene 
gaskets (full-size section, right: 
wall details, p. 117). These were 
developed by architects and client 
working together. 


research 























service center 
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SAARINEN, SAARINEN & ASSOCIATES, 
architects 

SMITH, HINCHMAN & GRYLLS, INC., 
architects-engineers 

BRYANT & DETWILER CO., 

general contractor 

THOMAS D. CHURCH, 

landscape architect 

EDWARD A. EICHSTEDT, 

associate landscape architect 


BOLT, BERANEK & NEWMAN, 


consultants on acoustics 








process development 


restaurant 


Precision 


The pure detailing and _ perfect 
finish of the glass, aluminum, steel 
and porcelain enamel are hypnotic 
in their repetition, an esthetic ex- 
tracted from the machine. The 
glass-walled pavilion jutting for- 
ward from office building (right) 
will lose some of its surface-of-the- 
moon quality when it is completed 
by interior planting—a bank of 
orange trees—but this facade is 
representative of the window walls’ 
delicate tones and eerie effect. 
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process development Sam K restaurant 


rvice center 


Precision 


SAARINEN, SAARINEN & ASSOCIATES, The pure detailing and_ perfect 


architects finish of the glass, aluminum, steel 


SMITH. HINCHMAN & CRYLLS. IN and porcelain enamel are hypnotic 


aii Soar in their repetition, an esthetic ex- 
architects-engineers 

tracted from the machine. The 
BRYANT & DETWILER CO., ee y . . 
glass-walled pavilion jutting for- 


ward from office building (right) 


general contractor 


THOMAS D. CHURCH, will lose some of its surface-of-the- 
pen moon quality when it is completed 


EDWARD A. EICHSTEDT, by interior planting—a bank of 


associate landscape architect orange trees—but this facade is 
BOLT, BERANEK & NEWMAN, representative of the window walls’ 


consultants on acoustics delicate tones and eerie effect. 
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SERVICE 
POWER HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 















A. Green court off central lake, with 
big trees—functions as entrance court 
to two administration buildings, cafe- fp, 
teria. 


B. Reflecting pool (large lake does E. 
not reflect buildings). These pools also tween buildings. 


can be used for ice skating, other 


The architecture of interspaces 


Saarinen’s assignment was buildings to fit the varying 
programs of five clients, since each of the five groups of 
this GM complex operates independently. This made it 
necessary to keep the over-all site plan fluid almost to the 
time when each successive foundation went in. Also, in 
the original scheme there was to be a sizable administra- 
tion building jutting up out of the lake to form a central 
focal point for the entire group, but in later programming 
that disappeared. 

The site was kept lake coherent by encircling the build- 
ing area with a loop road, then designing the outdoor 
spaces inside that loop as painstakingly as indoor rooms. 
It is practically an operation of weaving exteriors to in- 
teriors. The empty spaces that intervene among the 
building walls (see drawing) actually make up a kind of 
tapestry of their own. Its pattern is achieved through an 
intricate variety of devices, from paved courts to reflecting 
pools, always changing, yet producing a setting always 
consistent in spirit. Even without the soft green yarn of 
landscaping to bind it together, the pattern is secure. 

Before he designed these GM open spaces, Architect 
Saarinen got up from his drafting board to make a special 


PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 
SHOPS + FOUNDRY 


ADMINISTRATION 


RESTAURANT 


> SRLS SORES 


C. Landscaped “corridor” for circula- 
tion to administration building. 
Lawned area. “Outdoor room” of 
adjacent building. 


Green insulating buffer strip be- 


F. Motor court for deliveries. 
lunchtime recreation: G. Formal “paved garden” for out- 
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door study of new auto designs. 


H. Walled penthouse roof garden, top 
building. 


I. Paved stone roof overlooking lake. 
J. “Floating” islands of willow trees 
‘ in lake. 

K. Parking lots fragmented into small 
areas by hedges. 


tour of Europe’s great Renaissance squares and spaces. 
But it is evident that he also brought to the vast concept 
of the central water plaza the memory of his boyhood 
surroundings. Although GM is in a very different orches- 
tration, it has also the same soft melody of his father, 
Eliel Saarinen’s, charming complex of slate-roofed brick 
dormitories and workshops not many miles away at Cran- 
brook. There the buildings are punctuated by many 
little courts and lawns, and there is always the play of 
water in a Carl Milles fountain to balance and focus the 
site compositions at the head of an avenue or at the end 
of a grass plaza. The sound and sight of water is the 
lyric touch, night and day. 

GM will have fountains too, but cascading ones, without 
statuary; the 138’-high gleaming stainless-steel] water 
tower was judged the proper sculpture for this industrial 
group. The spouting sprays of water will shoot up from 
the lake surface in alleys of motion among the islands of 
foliage which sit like great feather dusters stirring in the 
breeze. At night the outdoor lighting near the lake is from 
low stems, not pole street lights, yielding to the drama of 
the water and winds. 
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The industrial environment is given new life and refinement, surpassing the 


efficient but barren factory spaces of most plant architecture. This is done without 


undue delicacy, however; these are plain utilitarian areas. The extra dash is provided 
by continuation of the fiery approach to color (end wall in big space above is yellow, 
inside and out) and by the verdant landscaping, which is not aimed outward at 
the passer-by but inward, through glass, at the employees. 


1. Landscaped buffer space stretches 
between office-lab wing and shop. 


Inside mechanical shop in Re- 
search Group. 


Test room views long landscaped 








garden between two wings. 
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Clear glass in wall of this wing, 
oriented north, contrasts with 
etched glass above vision strip in 
next wing. In between is a row of 
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exhaust stacks. 


Fuel mixing building (left) ; wings 
of heavy test cells (right). Red 
brick (left); blue brick (right). 
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THE MAGAZINE OF BUILDING 
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Simple wall components are varied and rearranged to produce a variety 
of effects. Among the most cogent is the glass topped and bottomed 
window wall in the shop above, with a ribbon of porcelain enamel in the 
middle to kill glare. Top glass adds ventilation and daylight for inner 
part of deep room. 


Clear glass wall is at north end of Mechanical 


Research building between red brick walls. 


Shop in Process Development Group; win- 


dows face west. 


Glass walled bridges reflect sky, framed in 
strokes of black steel calligraphy. 


Strip-windowed wall is at south end of Me- 
chanical Research building. 


Shop and foundry, from under canopy of 
Services Administration building. 











White-painted steel and stone stair- 


wav in lobby of building below. 


The office environment 





Canopy of Services office 
building tilts upward over 
sidewalk, edged with ex- 
posed steel sections. 
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Cafeteria is in contrast to the rest of the group in 
two respects: it is monochromatic, and it has overhangs. 
At right, Process Development administration building. 


14 


Vertical character of the glass and porcelain enamel walls of the office 
buildings is unusual in glass architecture. Saarinen’s reason—to meet the 
partitions: “If you have a long, horizontal exterior wall, like most modern 
glass walls, the prefab partitions march vertically up to it on the inside as if 
they were stepping in front of a train. There can be no impressicn of joining.” 
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[eh fase eee 18. Elevator hall adjoins one of pair of stairways (next page) 


Lean prefab panel wall has the same dignity inside 


16. Projecting lobby of Process Develop- and out. Its very repetition gives it an austere 


ment administration building. . . ; 
authority, but the delicate tan coloring of the 


panels within the dramatic edging of the black 
plastic of the gaskets, then aluminum, then black 
steel, keeps the effect from being quite so severe 
as black and white photography indicates. 


17. Glass roof section 


is roof drain. 


planting box, as yet unfilled, 
in lobby of Process Develop- 
ment administration build- 
ing. Chrome pipe at far end 
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Stairway in Process Development administration building 



















































































Set like an automobile windshield 


All who build with fixed glass anywhere in 
America must now attend to the new neo- 
prene gasket weather seal, developed co- 
operatively by GM and the architects to 





replace today’s calking. On the first 
buildings the edges of the porcelain enamel 
panels or of glass panes were calked 
where they meet the aluminum framing, 
but it was found that no calking would ad- 
here satisfactorily to the slick glass and 
porcelain surfaces. When the volatiles 
dried out, adhesion was lost. 

To solve this problem, a GM subsidiary 
helped develop a mechanically sealing gas- 
ket like those used in automobiles. The 
gasket has no seal other than itself. It is 
set in place on the lips of the aluminum 
sections; the glass or porcelain enameled 
steel panel is slid into place, then the 
joints are “zipped” tight by inserting a 
filler strip of neoprene. This forces the 
knife edges of the neoprene against the 
glass or porcelain with a high edge com- 
pression. Surfaces, of course, must be flaw- 
less for the knife edges of the neoprene to 
grasp them continuously. The plastic will 
take edge pressure of 30 lb. per running 





inch, is estimated to have at least a 25-year 
life, can be easily unzipped for removal of 
panel or glass, and is manufactured by ex- 
trusion, with molded corners. 





The porcelain panels first used at GM 
were not all satisfactory. The first problem 
was separation of the bond between the 
honeycomb paper core used and the steel 
skin, allowing panels to bulge. Earlier 
panels bonded between paper and plain 
metal had held; but here the bond had 
to be with glass—since the steel cover sheets 
had to be enameled both sides to equalize 
stresses, Cleavage occurred in a clean plane 
between glue and porcelain, delaminating 
the panels. Again, when the panels were 
filled with block insulation instead of 
paper, it was the block insulation itself 
that pulled apart, not the glue line. 

GM and the architects have two answers. 
The first is a new glue that can hold the 
glossy surface of the steel, and is now in 
use. The next will be the use of aluminum- 
faced panels instead of the steel. It will be 
possible to fire only the exterior face of the 
aluminum with porcelain, leaving a good 
porous gluing surface inside. 
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Next: the styling center. Now under 
construction (except for the domed audi- 
torium, which has not yetgbeen completely 
designed), the styling section is characterized 
by high big rooms for working on full-size 
mock-ups of auto bodies. In the auditorium 
the mock-ups will be studied under the light 
of an artificial sky dome to eliminate point 
reflection and distortions of shape. There 
will also be a walled yard for this work in 
good weather. The dome will be clad in 


aluminum shingles with white porcelain 
enamel finish, themselves domed to make a 
gleaming cobbled effect. 





Technique and intent 


Successful architecture always has an underly- 
ing mood: romance, aspiration, vast dignity, or 
some other subjective bridge which reaches the 
human emotions. GM has it; the particular 
subjective brilliance of the Technical Center is 
its tenseness. This taut quality is particularly 
appropriate to the nature of the technical re- 
search, and even beyond that, tension may be 
a very proper tone of architectural symbolism 
for our time. But how does GM make the 
gripping architectural effect? By painting an 
abstract architectural picture. 

Although these buildings differ widely in 
function (offices, labs, turbine rooms, garages, 
shops, styling studios, etc.), there is little con- 
crete definition by shape, by massing or by 
variation of the skin. Except for the water 
tower and the projected styling dome, buildings 
are rectilinear, all have blank intense brick ends, 
all have much the same massing and the sooth- 
ing, pleasant repetition of delicate porcelain 
and glass walls—industrial tracery. This is, of 
course, the efficient way to build today. Func- 
tion is a transient tenant; it is not the landlord. 
But even the color on the brick ends of the 
buildings does not signify anything specific, is 
not a code system of identification. 

Instead, deliberately withdrawn from direct 
significance, the color is a kind of joyful 
make-up. It creates a system of personalities 
for the buildings, after the real personalities of 
what goes on inside have been boxed in. It 
accomplishes the vitalization of a vast project 
which otherwise is beautiful but without em- 
phatic definition, and which lays more emphasis 
on the whole than on the parts. Not signaling 
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anything, but conveying a great deal, the colors 
are a Classic mime’s gestures, restricted within 
narrow limits of expression, a tense pantomime 
of real life. 

Not to go unnoticed on another level is the 
pleasant paradox of ending a building full of 
machines with a brick wall that—under its 
Simonized sheen—resembles a mottled piece of 
handicraft. The rough texture and direct colors 
are a good transition from the cold metal of 
the buildings to the imaginations of the people 
who use them, but this really seems a by-product 
of architecture as art in this group. 

On still another plane: when anyone builds 
anything as seriously beautiful as the General 
Motors Technical Center in these days of utili- 
tarian glory, he is going to be asked why. Why 
the pure, perfect details out there on the 
anonymous countryside? . . . why the exquis- 
itely alternated planes of hypnotically reflective 
glass, intensely glistening brick? . . . why this 
painstaking parable of industry? 

It is significant that this huge manufacturer 
was not interested in building the world’s 
biggest skyscraper on the busiest corner of the 
world’s greatest city, and calling it GM. The 
intent was clearly different. It was that the 
focus of the corporation’s interior energy should 
remain where it began, in the steady improve- 
ment of its technological product, and never 
wander away in the more sophisticated mazes 
of finance and sales, that GM is a great manu- 
facturing company first and anything else 














second. The tense excitement and glittering jaan ee ce se dees meen 
perfection of this research center will always : aie a ee 
keep that intent alive. If you want an idea to SSesegnese bazd 


be remembered—as the ancients knew—you 
build it. 


Water tower, 4 true elipse 
in elevation, is 138’ high, fab- 
ricated from type 302 stainless 
clad plate. One of its legs 
contains a stairway for serv- 
ice access, one is for water 
transit and the third completes 
the triangulation of support. 
The tower will rise directly 
out of the lake. 
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Slum clearance faces Supreme Court test 


IN THIS MONTH'S NEWS 


(see pp. 33 through 48) 


St. Lawrence Seaway project 
promises significant boom 

in industry, jobs, housing— 
and new planning problems 


What the FHA investigations 
have done to apartment 
construction—so far 


Signs of cooperation between 
realtors, public housing officials 
mark NAHRO annual convention 


Pacific Coast building officials 
adopt 400 code changes including 
complete rewrite of masonry, 
wood building rules 


Stanford University researchers 
predict a big drop in lumber 
use in nonresidential building 


- 


If District of Columbia Redevelopment Act is held uncon- 


stitutional, entire Title | program might be crippled. Illinois 


upholds slum prevention law in historic decision 


The wheels of redevelopment grind smooth only under conditions of extreme municipal 


industry mixed with good fortune. In addition to the ordinary difficulties inherent in such 


programs, cities in the past few years have been challenged repeatedly on the constitu- 


tionality of their slum clearance laws. Such cases—usually based on a private citizen’s 


protestation that it is illegal to raze his property and then hand it over to some one else 


for rebuilding 


have mounted as redevelopment plans increased. But legal progress has 


been good. As of last month, in 21 of 23 states where the question has been put to test, 


the laws have been validated.* One of the most important cases, however, has yet to be 


decided: a plea before the US Supreme Court challenging the constitutionality of the 


District of Columbia Redevelopment Act. 

This is a big case. The decision could pro- 
foundly affect the whole Title I program. 
While optimistic as to the outcome, govern- 
ment lawyers (representing the DC Rede- 
velopment Land Agency) concede that an ad- 
verse ruling might place slum clearance and 
urban rebuilding operations nationally in seri- 
ous jeopardy. 


For a public use? Washington has exten- 
sive plans for redevelopment of its rundown 


southwest section and has already begun de-— 


molition of old buildings. The city went ahead 
with these plans on the basis of a lower court 
decision a year ago upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the DC law. The crux of the case 
before the Supreme Court is the same: can 
the government seize private property under 
its condemnation powers and turn it over to 
private parties for redevelopment purposes? 

The attorney for the plaintifi—the estate of 
the late Max R. Morris, who owned a depart- 
ment store in an area to be cleared for Wash- 
ington’s Project “B”—argued in the negative. 

“What is the constitutionality of your argu- 
ment?” asked Justice Frankfurter. 

“The government,” replied Atty. James C. 
Toomey, “has no right to take the property of 
a private citizen for other than a public use.” 


New terms in new laws. The public vs. 
private use is part of the battle; another part 
was evident in Toomey’s argument that city 
officials do not have the power to take vast 
areas of property including buildings that are 
perfectly sound. It is notable that this subject 
constitutes one of the prime (and one of the 
least definite) paragraphs in the new rulings 
on urban renewal. Section 110c of Title I prac- 
tically hinges on such expressions as “predom- 
inantly residential uses” and “substantial num- 
ber of slum... . accommodations.” It is also 
notable that the matter of terms was mentioned 
by judges in the lower court who first con- 
sidered the present Washington case—they 


raised objections that such words as “blight” 
* Dissenters were Florida and Georgia, where 


courts interpreted the laws as a misuse of the 
power of eminent domain. 


and “backward and stagnant land” were not 
properly defined in the District’s act. Counsel 
for the Redevelopment Land Agency in the 
Supreme Court case is not only urging re- 
affirmation of the constitutionality of the law 
in question, but also that the law not be re- 
stricted by the terminological limitations sug- 
gested by the other judges. 

What are the chances? There is no doubt 
that a finding favorable toward the Land 
Agency would give redevelopment authorities 
elsewhere a powerful assist in cutting back an 
undergrowth of litigation that is hampering 
their efforts. And legal opinion both inside 
and outside the government is in agreement 
on one point: redevelopment will not be direct- 
ly affected outside of Washington, no matter 
which way the court decides. (This is because 
each state spells out its own powers of eminent 
domain in respect to the seizure of private 
property for public use.) The legal fraternity 
has covered itself in this respect, however, with 
a fairly unanimous belief that the reverbera- 
tions from either opinion will be considerable. 


No more federal aid? Some government 
lawyers have said that if the court invalidates 
the District’s redevelopment law HHFA might 
have to shut down its entire Title I program. 


BIG TEST COMING UP 
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This view is perhaps extreme. But other 
lawyers and administrative officials in the 
housing agencies do admit that if the high 
court rules against the D.C. law, it would im- 
mediately touch off a test of the federal-aid 
program in other cities. And they feel it is 
doubtful that the Supreme Court would coun- 
tenance the use of federal funds for such a 
program if the matter were challenged. 

Top rank housing men—who are disinclined 
to be quoted by name because of the pending 
court decision—base their hopes for a “favor- 
| able” outcome on the kind of the questions 
asked by members of the court during the 
testimony and on a belief that the Court in 
recent years has been inclined to interpret the 
constitution broadly where programs involving 
the general health and welfare are concerned. 


Bukowski, chairman of the Neighborhood Re- 
development Commission. “Chicago now has 
the most powerful slum prevention weapons of 
any city in the country,” said Bukowski. “The 
decision. . . . gives Chicago the green light to 


eminent domain for a private purpose. What 
they said: 


In Maine: “There is no element of private use in 
the removal of the conditions of blight. Great pub- 
lic purposes are thereby served and the entire com- 
munity will benefit.” 

In Massachusetts: “The plan here. . . . does not 
have for its primary objective the taking of the 
property of one individual and turning it over to 
another, so that slum clearance can be said to be 
merely incidental to that objective. On the con- 
trary, we are of opinion that the main purpose 
of the plan is slum clearance. . . .” 


step up its program to save 56 sq. mi. of mid- 
dle-aged neighborhoods from becoming slums, 
requiring costly clearance.” (For news of 
Chicago’s Lake Meadows project, see p. 35.) 





Power of eminent domain. The Maine 
and Massachusetts decisions were concerned, 
again, with the basic question of the use of 


50 leaders in industry, labor, housing 
form council to back rehabilitation 


A first in Ulinois. State courts have also , ‘ie 
i , ‘ Efforts to stop the march of blight across US 
been broadening their concept of redevelop- Pay : ; : 
wns i+ cities—losing efforts so far—will get a big 
ment legislation. Decisions were handed down any tg ‘hi thf 
7 ; : r s month from a new quar- 
recently in Maine and Massachusetts, adding a ee So ee is q 
to state supreme court rulings upholding the 
constitutionality of such laws. In Illinois a 
double decision was reached of first rate im- 
portance: it was the first time a top state 
court had held that the use of eminent domain 
to prevent slums—rather than clear them— 
was a public purpose. 
In ruling on the Urban Community Conser- 
vation Act, the court’s opinion included the 
following: 


Walter Daran 


ter. In Washington’s Mayflower Hotel, forma- 
tion will be announced of a new citizens 
group aimed at 1) helping cities learn the 
complex know-how of conservation and re- 
habilitation faster, and 2) rallying broad 
public support behind removing slum condi- 
tions and causes through a massive education 
and promotion program. 

The American Council to Improve Our 
Neighborhoods will get its start with White 
House blessing. President Eisenhower is to 


> “We are aware of no constitutional principle speak on how its objectives mesh with those 


which paralyzes the power of government to deal 


Soca 





with an evil until it has reached the maximum 
development. . . . Legitimate use of governmental 
power is not prohibited because of the possibility 


that the power may be abused.” 


>» On condemnation provisions the court was em- 
phatic: “An owner of property in a conservation 
area is required to comply with a conservation 
plan. His property may be taken by eminent do- 
main or a lien may be imposed upon it to bring it 


up to minimum standards.” 


> On the question of definitions, the court admitted 
that “mathematical measurements of the extent of 


of the 1954 Housing Act. The new law for 
the first time created broad federal aids to 
urban renewal and slum prevention. The 
council—ACTION for short (initials are no 
coincidence)—is a nonprofit, nonpolitical. 
educational organization with an annual 
budget of $750,000 and a 50-member board of 
directors representing the gamut of housing 
interests—labor, religious groups, education. 
commerce, trade associations, civic, profes- 
sional bodies, finance and minorities. A small 


ACTION PRESIDENT IRVING 


cities or community groups on how to set up 
neighborhood or community-wide programs 
against blight, including counsel on technical 
problems involved like zoning, local promo- 
tion, committee organization, pitfalls. All of 
ACTION ’s findings will be handed on to trade 
and professional groups and civic organiza- 
tions with no effort to get credit for ACTION, 





the overcrowding of residences and of schools and 
other community facilities which indicate immi- 
nent deterioration cannot be stated. . . .” but added 
/ that the enumeration of “various blighting fac- 
tors” as written in the state’s Blighted Areas Re- 
development Act wene phrased “with sufficient 
clarity.” 

In Chicago, the opinion on conservation in 
the Illinois courts found favor with Peter 


but rather for national or local groups to use 


staff headquartered in New York City and led . 
under their own banners. 


by Maj. Gen. Frederick A. Irving, who re- 
tired from the Army in October as superin- 
tendent of West Point, will concentrate on 
spark-plugging nationwide action against the 
rapid wasting away of the biggest single 
asset in the nation’s wealth—its $220 billion 
housing investment. 


How it began. The council had its genesis 
in a round table on housing conservation more 
than a year ago sponsored by Forum’s sister 
publications, House & Home and Lire. Mem- 
bers of the group felt the only real solution 
to the problem lay in the hands of the Amer- 


5, | Sins tp waitin. A reeserch divides —oulded ican people as individuals, as neighbors. The 
group was incorporated, after months of 


WHAT PRICE REDEVELOPMENT? by a 400-page outline of research needs pre- q d . 

The costs of redevelopment in large urban cen- | pared by Reginald Isaacs, head of Harvard’s “tUGY> Under New York State law. General 
ters continue to be enormous. A recent project department of city planning and other consul- Irving, its full-time, salaried president, hopes 
| announced for New York—the New York Uni. | tants—will gather data on problems and set up to begin active work next March. Other 
versity-Bellevue Hospital project—involves site S 5 ; 4 ACTION officers: 
costs of $8.97 million for 10.6 acres, or over pilot egg to find heseas what methods work 
$840,000 an acre and over $19 a sq. ft. It is and which do not in improving homes, neigh- 
expected that out of this expenditure only $2.9 borhoods and communities. An information di- 
million will be salvaged, leaving a loss on the vision will bring top-drawer advertising talent 

transaction of about $6 million—about $570,000 . ‘ 
Tepe ; to bear on the long-neglected job of arousing 

an acre and $13 a sq. ft. What this shows is g i : 
that it costs $19 a sq. ft. to produce a site that the public to the threat to national well-being 
in the final outcome is worth only a little more posed by housing decay. ACTION’s plans 
than $6 a sq. ft. In setting the project up, New call for advertising in all media, followed by 
York slum clearers did what the law says. Not a how-to-do-it approach beamed at home 

a few building experts, however, think this is a 

owners. One probable theme: “You can 
afford to-live better than you do.” A field 
service division will offer personal advice to 





Ferd Kramer, Chicago mortgage banker and 
one of the key men in Chicago redevelopment. if 
vice chairman in charge of research; Realtor- 
Builder Fritz Burns, Los Angeles community de- 
veloper, vice chairman in charge of field service: 
Publisher Andrew Heiskell of Lire, vice chairman 
in charge of information; Emanuel Spiegel, former 
president of the Nat’l Association of Home 
Builders, secretary; Philip Graham, publisher of 
the Washington Post & Times-Herald, treasurer: 
Joseph Grazier, president of American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corp., finance committee 
chairman, 





strange economics and probably no solution to 
the problem of urban renewal. 
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Competition 


objective was long-range redevelopment of Loop, seen below from northwest. Sketch above 


indicates land 

















Bold plans for Chicago 


Redevelopment competition yields a wealth of ideas to guide the future of cities 


When old Daniel Burnham advised Chicago to “make no little 
plans” he started a pattern that still holds (see AF: May ’49, Aug. 
52, April *54). But none of his successors’ schemes has ever 
broken through to reality the way Chicago’s magnificent lake-front 
parks and buildings sprang from Burnham’s own master plan 
of 1909. 

Can Chicago once more build as big as it plans? Department- 
store Executive John Pirie Jr. thinks so: this year he bet $32,500 
that the city could start doing something constructive about its 
downtown mess. In response to his Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. Cen- 
tennial Competition, no less than 106 teams of professionals sent 
in their ideas for untying the snarled Loop and projecting the 
whole 403-acre business district into the future. Over half the 
265 contestants were from outside Chicago: 22 states, Hawaii, 
Germany, Denmark, the Netherlands. No recent contest for the 
redevelopment of a city has attracted so much serious attention 
from so many able architects and planners—or stirred up so much 
excitement. At least two other cities, noting all the expert advice 
Chicago got for practically nothing, are already talking about 
holding competitions of their own. 


These cities could well profit from Chicago’s experience in try- 
} 4 Pp ; 





THE JURY: 


Dr. Henry T. Heald, chairman; engineer, chancellor, New York University 
Robert E. Alexander, Los Angeles architect and planner 

George W. Barton, Chicago traffic engineer 

Miles L. Colean, Washington D. C. building economist and architect 
Ladislas Segoe, Cincinnati planner and engineer 

Professional adviser: Howard L. Cheney, FAIA, Chicago 

Technical adviser: Fiederick T. Aschman, Chicago Plan Commission 
Consultants: Philip Will Jr. for the AIA; Dennis O’Harrow for the AIP; 


Howard Olson for the Chicago Regional Planning Assn.; 


John Cordwell, planning director, Chicago Plan Commission 
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ing to run a big planning competition. Having had only five days 
to analyze no less than a half-mile of presentation boards and 
stacks of written reports, a somewhat stunned jury found it would 
have been grateful for a tighter program and more standardized 
presentation requirements to help overcome the inevitable frustra- 
tions of a problem almost too big. 

Doing its best, the jury chose one scheme as the best concept 
of an ultimate goal, one as the best intermediate plan, one as the 
best immediate move Chicago could make toward a goal. They 
were compelled to ignore the fact that the particular first steps 
they chose did not lead directly to the particular intermediate 
plan, and this did not lead to the particular goal—which led to 
some grumbling. But what could you do? 

At least the Chicago Plan Commission, as the beneficiary, got 
an estimated half-million dollars worth of the entrants’ time. How 
much more Carson’s generous gift could mean to Chicago awaits 
the outcome of a careful study by a Plan Commission team. 

On the following pages the winning plans are presented in 
detail for the first time. Whether or not any of them sees immedi- 
ate action, they are full of ideas any city in the US might 
profitably think about. 


Photos: (upp. p.) Chicago Aerial Survey Co.; (below) Chicago Photographers. 


First prize model shows how winners envision central business 
district 100 years from now. Tallest building (foreground) 
houses city, state and federal offices, stands in prominent loca- 
tion as symbol of civic pride. Around it are row of pyions, low 
exhibits building, three ‘‘smaller’’ office buildings (including 
Prudential building, which is 41 stories rather than 30-odd stories 
indicated in model). Six huge office buildings on the west look 
out over retail district (right, center) and fairgrounds (dome, 
left center). Hotels get premium view locations along Michigan 
Ave. Reference points: A—Field Museum; B—Wolff Point. 





CHICAGO PLANS 


Seance 





FIRST AWARD 


Award: $20,000. 
William H, Liskamm, students; William N. Breger, associate professor; 
all of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The team: Herbert A. Tessier, Joseph A. D’Amelio, Leon Moed, 


Chicago, 2054 ...a clear, dramatic goal to stir men’s minds 


This youthful team took Burnham’s advice—and won. 


Entering the competition as their senior thesis in architecture 














indications perhaps too literally, have called it impracticable, 
authoritarian, overdispersed, out of human scale. 











































































































































































































































under the eye of their young design professor, the four 22- and Says competitor Breger: “In an explosive society like ours, any 
23-vear-olds were able to devote full time to the problem for projection into the next 100 years is at best a series of postula- 
nearly five months, analyzing it for two months and then working tions. Yet the need for a general blueprint is basic, for unless 
as long as 20 hours a day to meet the deadline. some planning can be devised, the future can only resemble the 
Their dramatic proposals. set forth in eight presentation boards unplanned chaos of the past. Ours is a schematic sort of blue- : 
- 
and an elaborate model (preceding page), have already stirred print, subject to modifications as different conditions arise. We i 
up talk in Chicago and lively professional arguments elsewhere. believe that some direction is better than no direction at all.” . 
The jury, weighing broad objectives and planning principles. The competition backers, in placing the winning plans on public 
found the scheme a clear, well-ordered solution of the district’s view, simply included some very interesting engravings of shanty- 
essential functions—resourceful, highly imaginative, with a beauti- town Chicago less than 100 years ago. Anything, they seemed to | 
ful, open arrangement of parks and buildings that would have say, can happen: in 100 years US cities are rebuilt completely . 
great appeal to the man in the street. Other critics, taking ils in any case. 
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Autos enter district through Parking is in big one-story Service: trucks have tunnel 


tunnels replacing Chicago’s garages under offices, below and road 
many bridges. grade in open areas. from autos. 


Final stage (of four 25-year stages) brings related activities 
together in functional groups: wide bands of buildings separated 
by vast green spaces up to 700’ wide, yet tied together by a 
transit network (see sketches above). Commercial and financial 
offices are grouped near grain and stock exchanges; lawyers and 
others dealing with courts and government departments can 
occupy space in civic center office buildings; transportation 
offices rise around bus-rail-air terminal (linked with west-side 
rail terminal by moving sidewalk, pneumatic tubes for baggage 
transfer). Industrial and agricultural concerns have offices along 
west side of permanent fair grounds, where they can exhibit in 
exposition buildings. Retail trade is grouped in convenient cen- 
tral location. Hotels all along park front have lake view on one 
side, and on other, theaters, shops, restaurants, nightclubs, 
small museums, broadcasting studios—forming spaces of more 
intimate scale than business sections. With such facilities and 
view, hotels could attract profitable ‘‘family’’ business. 


»—> 


First stage leaves major buildings functioning while starting 
their successors on adjacent bands of lower-income land. New 
office slabs rise a block west of La Salle St. offices; new depart- 
ment stores (including Carson’s, Sears) are built just west of 
retail belt, currently concentrated on east side of State St. Civic- 
cultural center is built over ICRR yards at northeast. On the 
seuth, deteriorating areas are cleared and RR tracks covered 
te make way for transportation center and convention hall, 
which would help hold Loop values from running away to north 
side. All property owners would be shareholders in central 
finance authority which would buy and improve properties, dis- 
tributing profits to all members whether or not they were ad- 
jacent to improvements. Most valuable buildings are not de- 
molished until final stage. 















Pedestrians overcome disper- 
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Robert F. Kitchen, Clifford B. Slavin and Irving Wasserman, 
all of the Philadelphia City Planning Commission; 
Hans G. Egli, architect, Philadelphia. 
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Award: $7,500. The team: Wilhelm V. von Moltke,,David H. Karp, 
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SECOND AWARD Four major anchors: a feasible framework that could lead 


The great merit of this scheme, the jury agreed, was that it pro- 
posed maximum improvement with minimum effort. Since team 
leader Von Moltke, employed by the planning commission of 
Philadelphia, was professionally familiar with the Chicago Plan 
Commission’s own ideas, his approach takes on added interest. 
Leaving sound, high-value buildings alone in the center and 
along Michigan Ave., the plan throws out four big anchors on 
less expensive sites at the district’s fringes. These break up the 
collar of slums around downtown, give it a chance to breathe by 
removing some functions to the edge: 
1. A civic center, to be built by 1970. straddles the river at the 


north, in roughly the same semiblighted area proposed for the 





Fort Dearborn project (AF, April °54). Courts and government 
offices in daily contact with the public are pulled out slightly 
but kept on the south bank convenient to the La Salle St. legal- 
financial district. Offices less frequented by the public are located 
on the north bank. To unify the two halves of the center and 
allow pedestrians to’ enjoy the river, the present upper level of 


La Salle St. promenade would run north to new courts building, expand 
into a wide civic plaza. Trees and benches would be added, autos banned. 
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toward complete redevelopment 


Wacker Drive is placed beside the lower level, out of sight under 
a wide river-front plaza. Parking (north of the center) : 6.000 cars. 
2. A convention center is to be built by 1990 on low-value 
land near five of the Loop’s big hotels, directly behind the 3,000 
room Conrad Hilton. Parking (west of the center): 5,000 cars. 
3. A consolidated transportation center is to bridge the river 
on the west by 2010. Railroad terminal, bus terminal and existing 
post office are linked with a heliport and hotel (parking under). 
4. A recreation center is to be built by 2030 over the ICRR 
yards at the north end of Grant Park, which is remodeled to make 
it more inviting, less cut up with auto traffic. Near the lake is a 
health center with indoor and outdoor swimming pools; just 
inland, a cultural center with exhibit halls and a small auditorium, 
parking for 6,000 cars underneath. Across Michigan Ave. a 
new hotel serves the civic center, recreation center and State St. 

While nailing down the district on four sides against the shift- 
ing winds of real estate, Von Moltke’s team wou!d open up a 
brighter future for the core. As each major anchor is dropped 
overboard, a heavy line is pulled taut to the next anchor in the 
form of a promenade avenue. For example, as the civic center 
is built, State St. gets a face-lifting with trees, plant boxes and 
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benches, autos are prohibited and rapid streetcar lines run south 
to the next project, the convention center. La Salle St. gets the 
same treatment (see sketch, left) from the towering Board of 
Trade building up to the new civic center. Shorter promenades 
pull the recreation center in from the east and the transportation 
center in from the west. 

East-west streets are dead-ended at both major promenades 
(with turn-arounds and taxi stands), freeing them from cross- 
traffic and reserving the three-block-wide core between them for 
pedestrian use. Pickup and delivery traffic can move into this 
pedestrian precinct on its two north-south streets, but through- 
traffic is blocked by looping these streets short of the civic center 
on the north and the convention center on the south. With no 
through traffic up the district’s center, the near north and south 
sides can be developed as quiet residential areas linked by subway 
direct to downtown. 

Gradually the State St. and La Salle St. promenades, now 
strong lines of interest and communication, would attract the best 
new buildings. And with all downtown interests pooled in a giant 
corporation, run-down buildings could occasionally be bought up 
and demolished to create small plazas along the avenues. 
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THIRD AWARD 
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First steps: a new downtown commission and bonuses for open space 


Award: $2,500. The team: John F. Kausal, Charlies B. Genther, 
William T. Priestley, Albert A. Goers, Mace de Buy Wenninger, 
John T. Black, W. H. Binford, 

W. B. Cobb and K. D. Farwell, all of Pace Associates, 

Chicago planners, architects and engineers; 


The authors of this scheme, all directly concerned with Chicago’s 
building future, confined their planning to studies of immediate 
use to the city and to themselves. Their workmanlike, block-by- 
block survey, says the Plan Commission, has already saved the 


Graham Aldis, Aldis Co., Chicago realtors and building managers; city a $30,000 study of its own. Findings: 
Robert S. Cushman, partner in MacLeish, Spray, Price & Underwood, 


Chicago attorney. 
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The Loop is primarily a workshop, not a great center of 
culture, government or shipping (which is concentrated farther 
south). Offices account for half (49.2%) the total value of land 
and buildings, followed by loft buildings (14.5%), fireproof 
hotels (9.7% ), department stores (9.6% ), one- to three-story store 


and loft buildings (4.4%). 


Sole expanding uses are offices and parking; lofts are fast 
diminishing; department stores, theaters and club buildings are 
relatively static. Office occupancy expanded rapidly from 1940 
(28 million sq. ft., 20% vacant) to 1950 (30 million sq. ft., 4% 
vacant), has now slacked off from an occupancy increase of 640, 
000 sq. ft. a year to only 70,000 sq. ft. a year. But after the new 
Prudential building absorbs 500,000 sq. ft. of outside demand, 
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annual requirements for more office space will rise to and remain 
at a norm of 200,000 to 300,000 sq. ft.—the equivalent of one new 
20-story building a year. The current breathing space offers 
Chicago an unusual chance for sound planning. 


Give positive bonuses for leaving open space. To make its 
workshop more attractive, the city should encourage individual 
entrepreneurs to work with whole blocks at a time instead of single 
lots, building on only part of the block. New ordinances should 1) 
allow developers of half-block sites or larger to build 15% of 
“bonus” floor space beyond zoning allowances if they keep at least 
40% of the site open and maintain it as a landscaped area for 
public use; 2) exempt such buildings from conventional setback 
requirements (which so often deform buildings) ; 3) allow a simi- 
lar 10% bonus to developers who set their buildings back at least 
50’ from the Chicago River and landscape them as recommended 
by the Plan Commission. These positive bonuses avoid the doubt- 
ful legality of restrictions for purely esthetic purposes, twice de- 
clared invalid in Illinois courts. And more important, they could 
provide the city with landscaped open areas at no public cost. 


Add subsurface transit. A consolidated south-side railroad ter- 
minal (proposed in various forms by the Plan Commission and 
several competitors) cannot be financed and built within the fore- 
seeable future. Instead, build three underground pedestrian con- 
veyors like the one scheduled to replace New York’s Grand Central- 
Times Square subway shuttle. These would connect seven of the 
eight existing terminals, and four large perimeter parking areas 
with each other and the Loop (see map diagram, above.) Alleviat- 
ing surface congestion, each line would carry 30,000 persons per 
hour in small cars riding a continuous belt with a top speed of 
15 mph (e.g., a five-minute ride east from Union Station to the 
Clark St. transfer point near the center of the Loop). Estimated 
cost for the three lines: $19 million at $2,000 per ft., about one 
tenth the cost of a consolidated terminal. In addition the Clinton 
St. subway project would be completed west of the river for $11.4 
million, and some years later the downtown El would be torn 
down and replaced with a new $54 million subway looping in 
from the north. The Pace-Aldis-Cushman study also proposed to: 
> Handle government offices like any other business offices, keeping 
them downtown for flexibility and public convenience rather than 
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Positive bonus would give developers more 
floor space if they left high percentage of site 
open and maintained it as a public park. Pres- 
ent zoning allows floor area 144 times lot area. 


Pedestrian conveyors replace bus lines, run un- 
derground from rail terminals and parking lots 
to downtown area. Congress St. Expressway 
extends east to proposed north-south toll road. 


o 
placing them off by themselves in a monumental civic center. 
> Add 25,000 parking spaces (financed by $75 million in revenue 
bonds) on railroad air rights, and in six underground garages to 
accommodate traffic from the new Northwest Expressway, leasing 
the air rights above the garages to builders. 


> Establish trucking depots outside the district, limit trucks over 
20’ long to nighttime deliveries and enforce daytime off-street 
loading regulations for trucks and airline buses. 


> Build, at a later date, a $15 million convention center and 
adjacent hotels at the south. 
Total to be financed by general obligation bonds: $120,400,000, 


well within the city’s reserve of bonding power. In addition, the 
city could levy special assessments on properties benefited by im- 
provements, plus use and occupancy taxes which would be re- 
turned to the district instead of going into the city’s general budget. 
Among the latter: taxes on advertising signs and transient hotel 
guests, increased liquor license fees. 


As a single, driving force behind redevelopment, the city 
should create an official downtown commission of nine unpaid 
members selected by the mayor, with city council approval, from 
a slate of names presented by the major downtown interests (State 
St. Council, Building Managers’ Assn., etc.). The commission 
would: 1) make its own studies and recommendations to the 
mayor, 2) comment to the mayor on downtown changes proposed 
by other agencies, 3) pass on plans and appearances of all new 
buildings and major remodelings, with the help of a municipal art 
committee, 4) gradually “house clean” objectionable billboards, 
overhanging signs, sign and light posts. The commission’s approval 
would be required on any special assessment ene quarter of which 
was to be levied within the downtown district, and it would control 
the spending of use and occupancy tax funds allotted back to the 
district. Its powers could be enlarged, reduced or dissolved by 
consent of the city council and owners of 50% of the value of 
real estate involved. The mayor would appoint and remove the 
chairman, have veto power over the commission's actions. Under 
Illinois law, such a commission could be created by special act of 
the Illinois legislature without public referendum. Its initial 
working fund of $15 million, to be used for capital purposes only, 
should be part of the next bond issue submitted to the public. 
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FOURTH AWARD 
Organized highs and lows 


Award: $500. Team: Burnham Kelly, Ralph Rapson, 
Rai Y. Okamoto, Kevin Lynch and Marvin E. Goody, 
all of MIT. 


This skillful perspective from one of the fourth award presen- 
tations shows high-density hotel-and-office clusters (floor area 
ratio: 20), set in a low density background (FAR .75) of pedes- 
“trian ways, pools and plazas, restaurants, theaters and shops 
introducing spaciousness at a human scale. Sound big buildings 
are retained and new ones of similar function grouped around 
them ‘while the hodge-podge of smaller buildings are scraped away 
from their bases. The whole Loop district is raised on a great 
plateau with parking and service roads underneath. The ICRR 
tracks and yards are removed to a freight handling center south- 
west of the district and the roadbeds converted into a new canal 
and a chain of pleasure islands. Heavy building masses are 
kept away from the east side to open up views and ready access 
to the lakefront. Note newly consolidated retail area along State 
St. (FAR: 6), civic center at far right, north of the Loop. 
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OTHER FOURTH AWARDS ($500 each) 
Lewis Clarke, Robert Montgomery and Ben Gary Jr. 
of Raleigh, N. C. 


Edward J. Hustoles, Cari Aimblad, Maurice D. Chandler, 
Richard H. Jennings, Arthur M. Shatz, George Vilican Jr, 
and Ruth V. Wilson of Detroit, Mich. 


Cari L. Maston and Beda Zwicker of Los Angeles, Calif. 


Chester H. Jordan, Robert W. Heck, T. G. Hansen 
and E. Keith McPheeters of Auburn, Ala. 


HONORABLE MENTIONS 


Charles A. Blessing of Detroit, Mich. 


Kenneth H. Diilon, Blaine N. Rawdon 
and Harry Salm of Hollywood, Calif. 


Witold K. von Henneberg, Jacek von Henneberg, 


James A. S. Walker and James L. Harris of Cambridge, Mass, 


Joseph G. Burnett of Chicago, Ill. 
Richard H. Peacock, Thomas W. Hefley, William D. Koster, 
Gordon R. Garn and Richard N. Wenick of Cincinnati, Ohio 


Bernard Rothzeid, Barnett Berliner, William Goodman 
and Sanford Greenfield of Cambridge, Mass.; 
and Morse Payne of Brookline, Mass. 


Howard T. Fisher, Alfred Burnes, Cari L. Gardner 
and J. Edwin Quinn of Chicago, IIl.; 
and Roland A. Wank of New York, N.Y. 


J. Byers Hays, Stephen A. Kaufman, Morten J. Schussheim 
and Alfred D. Yanda of Cleveland, Ohio 


Harry Weese of Chicago, Ill. 


Martin A. D. Meyerson, Robert L. Geddes, George W. Qualis 
and Blanche Lemco of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kurt K. Perisee and Niels Stoermer of St. Louis, Mo. 
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ATOMIC POWER 


lt is opening up broad new fields for industrial plant location and 


ARCHITECTURAL FORUM - 


a new set of problems for architects, engineers and builders 


NOVEMBER 1954 


An $8 billion infant just entering the growing-pains stage—-that is the US atomic 
energy industry. In less than 15 years this country has created an industry with a 
larger capital investment than DuPont, General Motors and US Steel put together. 
So far most of its growth has been handled by the government. This year marks the 
start of its development as a private industry. Even now, architects, engineers and 
builders are being called upon to construct the pioneer civilian atomic installations. 

Although the industry is about where the automobile was in 1905 as far as private 
applications are concerned, it is estimated that by 1965, 10% of the country’s new 
electric power plants will be fueled by nuclear fission. By 1975 the figure will be 
20%. One estimate puts the cost of atomic plant and equipment in that period at 
about $10 billion. 

Where will the plants be built? Who will build them? What will they look like? 


What are some of the problems their designers, builders and owners will face? 


New frontiers 


Cost of converting nuclear fission into power is a lot higher than using fossil fuels or 
water, particularly if the conventional plant is fairly close to a source of fuel. Eventu- 
ally, technological improvements are likely to make nuclear fuels competitive. For the 
next few years though. atomic energy power plants are going to be eeonomic only in 
relatively remote and power-starved areas. 

As power comes to areas that are rich in resources but poor in power, the industrial 
map of the US will change. As an example of the kind of change that is going to occur. 
take the once poor city of Decatur, Ala. In 1934 this was just another little Southern 
city with 14,000 people and one industry—cotion. Now, only 20 years later, Decatur 
has a shipyard, an aluminum fabricating plant, a meat packing company, a peanut 
oil factory, a commercial flour mill and a dairy products processing plant. 

What caused the industrialization of this cotton town? Electricity—from the dams 
of the TVA. Once industry was attracted in the area there was money to spend on 
soil conservation and fertilizers to broaden and enrich the area’s agricultural output. 
The dollar-and-cents effect is startling. The yearly payroll in Decatur soared from $1 
million in 1934 to $12 million in 1953. 

What hydroelectric power did for Decatur and the rest of the Tennessee Valley, 
atomic power will do for the other power-short sections of the country. Atomic power 
plants are going to create areas that will have the same growth characteristics as TVA 
towns. Although the growth will be on a smaller scale in each case, the total effect could 
easily be as great, as more and more of our remote areas find themselves with 
electricity—the one “raw material” modern industry cannot do without. 

All of this means that architects, engineers and builders are going to find them- 
selves opening up new frontiers as they construct the generating facilities that will 


create electricity—and then build the plants attracted by this electricity. 
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Portable plant—so small it can be 
loaded piecemeal on plane—will bring 
power to remote areas. American Ma- 
chine & Foundry’s design (above) is 
prefab using structural steel supports 
and corrugated aluminum siding, with 
concrete foundation. 


Building itself will 


Today’s atomic power plants come in three sizes 


From the outside, atomic energy plants are not going to look very 
different from today’s power plants. About the only external 
change will be the absence of railroad sidings, smokestacks and 
coal dumps. And, inside the plant, from the turbine on, the equip- 
ment and its housing will not be much different from the sort of 
thing builders have been constructing for years. 

But great new problems will occur in housing two basic units 
of an atomic plant. The fuel storage unit and the section con- 
taining the nuclear reactor must be treated with the same respect 
as a hydrogen bomb; they must be encased in a shield and buried 
for protection against a possible explosion. 

These principles will apply to any atomic power plant—whether 
it is supposed to turn out 70,000 kw or 1,500. Further, because 
there will be such a big spread in the size of the units, architects 
and builders who consider nuclear energy plants as too big an 
operation for them to handle will be talking themselves out of 
business that should be right down their alley. 


1. Small 


Calls for the construction of small units are not waiting on the 
development of larger ones. For example, the army already has 
33 industrial firms bidding on a 1,700-kw plant—about the size of 
the one shown above (left). The winner will call on a building 
firm to do the actual construction. 

The army plans to spend about $8 million for this compact plant 
that can be transported by airplanes in several sections. It will 
provide electricity and heat for remote military bases, where 
transportation of coal or oil would be both difficult and expensive. 

The same kind of plant—with an output of less than 10,000 kw 
--will also be used by private industry in remote areas that are 
loaded with natural resources. Instead of shipping out thousands 
of ‘tons of ore, mining companies will be able to process the 
material on the site. That is just one of the savings that makes 


covered with 5 of dense concrete. 
have walls of 
ordinary concrete and a roof of steel. 
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AUXILIARY HEAT EXCHANGER 


such an operation economical. Another is that one airplane ship- 
ment can bring in enough fuel to keep the plant going for 
years, 

This type of atomic power unit can be built in almost any part 
of the world; in mountains, tropical jungles or arctic regions. 
Construction materials will vary with the climate and geography. 
In some cases, lightweight prefabricated structures would be 
required to permit air shipment. In others, local adobe brick and 
stone could be used. It is even possible that no enclosure would 
be needed except for the control room. In any case, the fuel units 
would have to be shielded by enclosing them in a concrete shell 
(with the cement flown in), or burying them deep in the ground. 
or installing them in a cave. 

If the structure is fairly near a populated area it will be neces- 
sary to put up pressure-tight buildings with air-lock entrances 
for personnel. For further protection, the unit will be encased 
in a steel sphere and buried. The model (shown at the left above) 
was designed for a remote area by the Atomic Energy Dept. of 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 

It is a prefabricated building with structural steel supports and 
corrugated aluminum siding. In the building, which is 80’ long, 
40’ wide and 40’ high, the reactor is shielded by a concrete 
jacket. 


2. Medium 


In between these “baby” facilities and the biggest project yet 
planned, there is a medium-sized plant. A prototype, now being 
built by North American Aviation, Inc. (second and third pic- 
tures, above), will generate 20,000 kw of energy. The reactor 
building will be about 100’ long and 50’ wide, with a 45’ area 
overhead. The reactor itself will be encased in a steel tank and 
the entire unit installed underground, with 5’ of dense concrete be- 
tween the reactor and ground level. 
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fo serve jungles, farms and industrial towns 


Not designed for a remote area, this type of unit would be used 
for a rural community to provide the electricity that would at- 
tract small industry. The exact price tag on such a plant is not 
available but it would not be under $10 million. 


3. Large 


The first big private atomic power plant is the 60,000-kw sta- 
tion now being built by Westinghouse and the Dusquesne Light 
Co. at Shippingport, Pa., 25 mi. north of Pittsburgh. This 400- 
acre, $46 million plant (picture, above) probably will be in opera- 
tion by 1957. 

Westinghouse, responsible for the construction, has subcon- 
tracted the architectural and engineering work to Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corp. The contractors were so anxious to get the 
experience that they agreed to do the work for just $1—figuring 
that the knowledge gained would put them several jumps ahead 
of the field when it came time to compete for the other atomic plants 
that will be built in the next decade. 

Since they are working solely for experience, Stone & Webster 
have been playing their cards close to their corporate chest. Speci- 
fications for the plant have not been made public. But, based 
on knowledge of similar plants that have been proposed, it is 
possible to get a general idea of what the unit will look like and 
what materials will be used. 

The preliminary sketch (shown above) released by Westing- 
house shows the two “hot” units at the left. These buildings— 
one for fuel handling and the other for the reactor and heat ex- 
changer—are the only ones that will require unusual materials. 
The other segments of the installations, from the maintenance 
building on through the power lines at far right that will carry 
the electricity to 400,000 consumers, could be used in a hydro or 
fossil fuel plant. 

The fuel-handling building will probably be a steel and con- 
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3. 


Biggest plant yet planned (shown at 
left in drawing by Westinghouse artist) 
will not have smokestacks or coal and 
rail facilities found with usual power 
units. Plant’s ‘‘furnace’’ is under- 
ground, encased in 9’ x 25’ steel wall. 
Cube of concrete, 32’ on each side and 
weighing about 3,000 tons, surrounds 
steel. Building will be 200’ x 200’ with 
100’-high walls. 


crete unit with air-lock entrances. Inside, the nuclear fuel will 
be kept in heavy metal containers above the ground level. 

Next door, in the reactor building itself, the steam-producing 
reactor will be buried underground within a shell of steel and 
walls of concrete. In other reactors of a similar type the core of 
the reactor is shielded with a 3,000-ton concrete cube, 32’ on each 
side. The core is really a cylinder of fuel about 6’ in diameter 
and 714’ high. This fuel is surrounded by a steel case about 9 
in diameter and over 25’ high. The dimensions of the reactor 
building will probably be 200’ x 200’ with a height of about 
100’. The roof of the reactor building will probably be supported 
solely by its walls, leaving vehicular traffic free to move around 
the room. The control room will be located in a balcony pro- 
truding out into the reactor room near the roof, and the con- 
crete floor will have to be about 3’ thick so that it can carry 
heavy loads of equipment. Entrance to the unit presumably will 
be through hatchlike air locks in the ceiling. Air will enter 
through tunnels, pass through two sets of filters and be heated 
and then sent into the building—after which it will be filtered 
again and ejected from the building. 


It is likely that the walls, floor and ceiling of the room will 
be at least partially covered with a thin metal skin that can be 
peeled off if it becomes contaminated. 


From the outside, the area above the reactor room will be 
almost completely flat without any visible signs of a steam plant. 

This element of “invisibility” has been present in a peculiar 
fashion in almost all steps toward atomic power plants. For 
while the nation has worried about bombs and has given military 
applications most of its attention and effort, it has—almost with- 
out noticing it—started to move into an era of atomic power. 

Small, medium or large, many architects, engineers and build- 
ers are going to be building these plants long before the start 
of the sixties. 
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Grand Central's drama of light 


plays into a drama of space 


no picture can convey. 





Can the Grand Central concourse be saved? 
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The prospect that New York’s Grand Central Station, with its splendid concourse, may 
be torn down, raises emotions very different from the vague nostalgia that. attends all 
expected demolitions. The concourse is one of those rare examples of fine civic architecture 
that has been blessed by good fortune as well as skill, and has been taken to the hearts 
of the people. The good fortune is an element that cannot be had every time for the asking. 

On hearing the news, Forum promptly framed an appeal to the heads of the two 
railroads to plan their future expansion in a way that will save the concourse, that will 
incorporate it in their new, ambitious program as a living part of the city. 

In the belief that the letter represents the strong wishes of the architectural and planning 
professions as a whole, it was sent to a list of 428 professionals, and their signatures 
invited. The list was made up largely of those forward-looking, not backward-looking, 
men whose contemporary creations the magazine has published; it included also the deans 
of the architectural schools and other leaders. The response was remarkable. More than 
half replied to a mailing that carried no return cards or envelopes. And of the 235 
responding, a phenomenal majority of 220 did join the plea to save the concourse. 

Tke dissenters were thoughtful, too, and their views are reported on p. 136. But in 
transmitting the letter herewith, we feel secure in saying that it represents the community 
of those who believe in architecture, the art that creates our cities. 
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An open letter 


to New York Central Sysitem’s Chairman Robert R. Young, 


the New Haven Railroad’s President Patrick B. McGinnis, 


and their associates: 


The New York Times reports that you have con- 
sidered demolishing the Grand Central Station, 
concourse and all, to put in more compact and 
advanced station facilities connected with a major 
office building development. 

We are delighted that you are not content with 
the sleepy inefficiency and obsolescence of so many 
railroad structures; but before you touch the 
concourse of Grand Central we urge some careful 
thinking. 

The concourse may not be the most efficient 
railroad station conceivable for 1955, but—the 
Grand Central concourse is probably the finest big 
room in New York. 

It belongs in fact to the nation. People admire 
it as travel carries them through from all parts of 
the world. It is actually one of those very few 
building achievements that in many minds has come 
to stand for our country. 

This great room is noble in its proportions, alive 
in the way the various levels and passages work in 
and out of it, sturdy and reassuring in its con- 
struction, splendid in its materials—but that is 
just the beginning. Its appeal recognizes no top 
limit of sophistication, no bottom limit. The most 
exacting architectural critic agrees in essentials 
with the newsboy at the door. 

The big sunray pattern filtering through its win- 
dows is part of its drama, but so is the adventure 
of scurrying through labyrinthine passages to 
emerge on a rainy day eight blocks north, or en- 


gulfing a hearty steaming oyster stew in the cavelike 


Oyster Bar. But, most of all, America loves its big 
room under the zodiac. 

Gentlemen, we plead that you not tear it down. 
that you not trust yourselves to replace it. 

We do not seek herewith to advise you on your 
practical, economic problems. For example, if taxa- 
tion on this place where all America feels grand has 
become onerous, we urge the most careful recon- 
sideration by the city of what share should be 
taken by the citizens in supporting this public 
monument and magnet. 

What does concern us is that masterpieces of 
architecture are no easier to replace than master- 
pieces of music. When and where genuine lasting 
beauty will strike is the most unpredictable of 
things. It cannot be assured by good intentions. 
To throw away a known masterpiece of architecture, 
tested and loved; to remove an important link be- 
tween the city and its history; to grow careless with 
the evidence of past greatness, would be an adven- 
ture attended with great risk. 

Your own past actions have shown a fine regard 
for the public and what it loves. We address to you 
the plea: save the Grand Central concourse. 
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The big majority of architects plead: ‘‘Save the concourse!"’ 


FREDERICK J. ADAMS, Cambridge 
RICHARD J. ADAMS, Montgomery 
WM. STEPHEN ALLEN, San Franciseo 
LAWRENCE B. ANDERSON, Cambridge 
ROBERT ANSHEN, San Francisco 
HARRIS ARMSTONG, Kirkwood 
LEOPOLD ARNAUD, New York 
WILLIAM T. ARNETT, Gainesville 

A. L. AYDELOTT, Memphis 

TURPIN C. BANNISTER, Urbana 
PHELPS BARNUM, New York 
GEORGE M. BEAL, Lawrence, Kan. 
HERBERT L. BECKWITH, Cambridge 
RICHARD M. BENNETT, Chicago 
WELLS BENNETT, Ann Arbor 
WALTER BOGNER, Cambridge 
SIMON BREINES, New York 
HAROLD BUSH-BROWN, Atlanta 
FRANCIS V. BULFINCH, Boston 
JOHN C. CAMPBELL, San Francisco 
J. GORDON CARR, New York 
ROBERT CARSON, New York 
WILLIAM W. CAUDILL, Bryan 
GIORGIO CAVAGLIERI, New York 
SERGE CHERMAYEFF, Cambridge 
MARIO J. CIAMPI, San Francisco 
HERVEY P. CLARK, San Francisco 
ALEXANDER S. COCHRAN, Baltimore 
CHARLES R. COLBERT, New Orleans 
CLINTON H. COWGILL, Blacksburg 
GARDNER DAILEY, San Francisco 

K. W. DALZELL, Belleair Beach, Fla. 
WM. HENLEY DEITRICK, Raleigh 
VERNON DEMARS, Berkeley 

JOHN E. DINWIDDIE, New Orleans 
LATHROP DOUGLASS, New York 
HENRY DREYFUSS, New York 
CHARLES EAMES, Venice, Calif. 
OTTO R. EGGERS, New York 

THOS. F. ELLERBE, Sz. Paul 
WINSTON ELTING, Chicago 
FREDERICK E. EMMONS, Los Angeles 
RAY FAULKNER, Stanford 

J. HERSCHEL FISHER, Dallas 

T. K. FITZ PATRICK, Charlottesville 
O’NEIL FORD, San Antonio 
KENNETH FRANZHEIM, Houston 
ALBERT FREY, Palm Springs 
ARTHUR B. GALLION, Los Angeles 
PAUL GERHARDT JR., Chicago 
FRANCIS J. GINA, New York 
HARMON H. GOLDSTONE, New York 
ALBERT S. GOLEMON, Houston 
CHARLES M. GOODMAN, Washington 
PERCIVAL GOODMAN, New York 
JOHN L. R. GRAND, Gainesville 
ROBERT A. GREEN, Tarrytown 
OLINDO GROSSI, Brooklyn 

BARNEY GRUZEN, New York 

D. A. HAMILTON, Stillwater, Okla. 
TALBOT HAMLIN, New York 
ALONZO HARRIMAN, Auburn, Me. 
HARWELL HAMILTON HARRIS 

WM. B. HARVARD, St. Petersburg 
ROBERT F. HASTINGS, Detroie 
HENRY HEBBELN, New York 
GEORGE F. HELLMUTH, Sz. Louis 
JACK HERMANN, San Francisco 
ARTHUR P. HERRMAN, Seattle 
HENRY HILL, San Francisco 
SAMUEL E. HOMSEY, Wilmington 


VICTOR HORNBEIN, Denver 

CALEB HORNBOSTEL, New York 
KARL HUMPHREY JR., Minneapoiis 
JAMES M. HUNTER, Boulder 

E. H. HUNTER, Hanover 

PAUL R. HUNTER, Los Angeles 
ROBERT S. HUTCHINS, New York 
REGINALD R. ISAACS, Cambridge 
JOHN MacL, JOHANSEN, New Canaan 
PHILIP C. JOHNSON, New Canaan 

A. QUINCY JONES JR., Los Angeles 
VICTOR N. JONES, Seattle 

ELY JACQUES KAHN, New York 
HENRY L. KAMPHOEFNER, Raleigh 
KARL KAMRATH, Houston 
KENNETH KASSLER, Princeton 
MEYER KATZMAN, New York 
GEORGE FRED KECK, Chicago 
WILLIAM KECK, Chicago 

ARTHUR H. KEYES JR., Washington 
DAN KILEY, Charlotte 

WALTER H. KILHAM JR., New York 
PAUL HAYDEN KIRK, Seattle 
CLARENCE KIVETT, Kansas City 
CARL KOCH, Cambridge 

LAWRENCE KOCHER, Williamsburg 
ERNEST J. KUMP, San Francisco 
ALAN K. LAING, Urbana 

ERNEST LANGFORD, College Station 
PAUL LASZLO, Beverly Hiils 

JOHN LAUTNER, Hollywood 
ELEANOR LEMAIRE, New York 
ROBERT A. LITTLE, Cleveland 
ROBERT M. LITTLE, Miami 

SIDNEY W. LITTLE, Eugene 
HERMON LLOYD, Houston 

EMIL LORCH, Aan Arbor 

THOMAS H. LOCRAFT, Washington 
OWEN A. LUCKENBACH, Birmingham 
EARL H. LUNDIN, New York 
MAYNARD LYNDON, Los Angeles 
EUGENE J. MACKEY, St. Louis 

F. J. MacKIE JR., Houston 
MARION I. MANLEY, Coconut Grove 
CLIFF MAY, Los Angeles 

ALBERT MAYER, New York 

ANGUS McCALLUM, Kansas City 
FRANCIS J. McCARTHY, San Francisco 
H. B. McELDOWNEY, Chicago 
ROBERT W. McLAUGHLIN, Princeton 
CARROLL L. V. MEEKS, New Haven 
JOHN G. MEEM, Santa Fe 

HOWARD R. MEYER, Dallas 

JAMES A. MITCHELL, Pittsburgh 
FRANK MONTANA, Notre Dame 
JOHN C. B. MOORE, New York 

W. B. MORGAN, Houston 

G. MEREDITH MUSICK, Denver 
RALPH MYERS, Kansas City 

S. E. NAESS, Chicago 

GEORGE NELSON, New York 
GEORGE NEMENY, New York 
ELIOT F. NOYES, New Canaan 

R. B. O’CONNOR, New York 
ROBERT K. OVERSTEET, Jackson 
GEORGE M. PAGE, Austin 

LOUIS. C. PAGE, Austin 

ALFRED B. PARKER, Miami 

G. HOLMES PERKINS, Philadelphia 
LAWRENCE B. PERKINS, Chicago 
BUFORD L. PICKENS, St. Louis 
ERNEST PICKERING, Cincinnati 


RALPH POMERANCE, New York 
ALFRED EASTON POOR, New York 
HERBERT J. POWELL, Los Angeles 
RALPH RAPSON, Minneapolis 
EARL H. REED, Chicago 

JOHN LYON REID, San Francisco 
JOHN REX, Los Angeles 

NORMAN L., RICE, Pittsburgh 
LORIMER RICH, New York 

JOHN N. RICHARDS, Toledo 
JOSEPH P. RICHARDSON, Boston 
W. D. RIDDLE, Cleveland 
DAHLEN K. RITCHEY, Pittsburgh 
A. C. ROBINSON, III, Cleveland 
GEORGE T. ROCKRISE, San Francisco 
JERRY ROGERS, San Antonio 
WALTER T. ROLFE, Houston 
JOHN J. ROWLAND, Kinston, \. C. 
PAUL RUDOLPH, Sarasota 
GEORGE V. RUSSELL, Los Aageles 
T. TRIP RUSSELL, Miam: 

EERO SAARINEN, Bloomfield Hills 
NICHOLAS SATTERLEE, Washington 
BEN SCHLANGER, New York 
NORMAN J. SCHLOSSMAN, Chicago 
RICHARD E. SCHMIDT, Chicago 
JOHN P. SCHOOLEY, Columbus 
DANIEL SCHWARTZMAN, New York 
PAUL SCHWEIKHER, New Haven 
VINCENT J. SCULLY, New Haven 
JOSE LUIS SERT, Cambridge 

J. STANLEY SHARP, New York 
JOHN KNOX SHEAR, Pittsburgh 
ROSS SHUMAKER, Raleigh 
CHLOETHIEL WOODARD SMITH 
MORELAND G. SMITH, Montgomery 
ELDREDGE SNYDER, New York 
ZAREH SOURIAN, New York 
LOUIS A. SOUTHERLAND, Austin 
HAROLD SPITZNAGEL, Sioux Falis 
C. E. STOUSLAND, Oxford 

HUGH STUBBINS, Lexington 
EDGAR TAFEL, New York 

EATON W. TARBELL, Banger 

D. CODER TAYLOR, Kenilworth 
WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE, New York 
OTTO J. TEEGEN, Albany 

PAUL THIRY, Seattle 

W. STUART THOMPSON, New York 
RALPH S. TWITCHELL, Sarasota 
WILLIAM C. VLADECK, New York 
J. FRANCIS WARD, San Francisco 
JOHN C. WARNECKE, San Francisco 
JOHN R. WEBER, New York 
ROBERT LAW WEED, Miami 
PAUL WEIGEL, Manhatten, Kan. 
ELLIOTT L. WHITAKER, Columbus 
JULIAN WHITTLESEY, New York 
PAUL LESTER WIENER, New York 
SAMUEL G. WIENER, Shreveport 
J. R. WILKINSON, Atlante 

PHILIP WILL JR., Chicago 
HAROLD B. WILLIS, Boston 
ROYAL BARRY WILLS, Boston 
TALBOTT WILSON, Houston 
RALPH E. WINSLOW, Larchmont 
KENNETH E. WISCHMEYER, St. Louis 
WORLEY K. WONG, San Francisco 
JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, Del Mar 
WILLIAM W. WURSTER, Berkeley 
JOHN YEON, Portland 

L. MORGAN YOST, Kenilworth 


COMMITTEE ON HISTORICAL BUILDINGS, New York Chapter, ATA, Ferdinand Eiseman, Chairman 
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A small but influential minority thinks Grand Central concourse can well be replaced 


Against monuments 
Forum: 

I can’t go along. Years ago, in an article 
called “Monuments, Memorials and Modern 
Design,” I stated my firm opinion that a 
railroad station could and should not be a 
monument in the contemporary scheme of 
things. By this opinion I abide. 

I will admit that I have had much pleasure, 
in the past years, from entering and circu- 
lating in the Grand Central because of its 
fascinating passages and 
levels woven about a great space, but once 


complexity of 


these are removed I see no great architec- 
tural virtue in the great space itself. The 
exterior to the south and the office tower to 
the north are in any case deplorable. 

So, putting aside sentiment, I say let the 
nature of the taxation of aerial rights take 
its course. 

Sorry! 

Georce Howe 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


For greater convenience 
Forum: 

... The construction of a combined terminal 
and office space on a site already fixed as 
a terminal would be a step forward in making 
more contacts without 
increasing the traffic problem. 


possible relatively 

From that standpoint alone the project 
would be commendable. 

Further, I have confidence in the esthetic 
values and the things that would be created 
by Messrs. Zeckendorf and Stevens—and I 
think they would dominate that phase of the 
project—to stir things in people as they are 
being stirred now. 

. . « Wouldn’t it be a better approach to 
suggest that the concourse room might be 
saved—and still have the connection with a 
tower of offices—but construct it over the 
Grand Central office building? To raze that 
structure would net do any great harm to 
mans’ spirit. 

KennetH C. WELCH 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Against inconvenience 
Forum: 

Do you really want to retain, in other than 
photos, the concourse and dungeons of an 
era of architecture that only retarded the 
forthright development of our own forms and 
functions? 

Did you ever try to find Track 39? .. . the 
men’s room? . the taxi stand? Did you 
ever try to get in or out of the place? Or 
drive around it on Park Ave.? Honestly, 
the only good thing about the place is the 
oyster stew, and that is only seasonal! 

I hope Messrs. Young and McGinnis 


FPERITO AL 


think twice before they leap—but I hope 
they leap . . . following not even the UN or 
Lever House or the aluminum shells and false 
spandrels rising all about you. 
Joun S. BoL_es 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Concourse not significant 
architecturally 


Forum: 

Why such a strong plea for one of New 
York’s great structures composed in the age 
of eclecticism? . . . A much greater archi- 
tectural creation could be forthcoming. If 
Grand Central Station is to be retained as 
Americana the appeal should be on some 
basis other than architecture. 

ALBERT C, 
Los Angeles 


MarTIN 


Forum: 
. Grand Central leaves me cold... . 
Rosert G. CERNY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Forum: 

You cannot stop progress for sentimental 
reasons. Grand Central is not a cultural or 
historical treasure that must be preserved at 
any price. 

L. L. Rapo 
New York 


Faith in new creation 


Forum: 

We should not put obstacles in the way of a 
new project which may create a still better 
architecture. . I believe in the vitality 
of our time. Good contemporary architecture 
stands up against the great creations of the 
past. Any “cultural” or “local patriotic” 
hampering of free development of contempo- 
rary architecture is dangerous. Let us wait 
until a new project crystallizes and decide 
then. ... 

Marce. BREUER 
New York 
Forum: 

Though it is a marvelously beautiful room, 
Grand Central is in an archaic style, does 
not particularly express the exciting materials 
or exciting methods of construction we have 
today. The new complex should culminate 
in the most exciting room in the world, per- 
haps with its roof an elegant perforated 
shell, such as Nervi has done in Italy. A 
tremendous center emptying into and fed by 
underground railroads emptying into a 
wonderful complex of office buildings 
reachable in a five-minute indoor walk and 


yet accessible to all New York could be the 


most exciting job in the world. in the right 
hands. ... 
Minoru YAMASAKI 
Detroit, Mich. 


The real problem is congestion 


Forum: 

I am not certain the demolition of Grand 
Central would be such a serious blow. .. . 
But if it were to be replaced by the world’s 
largest office building diagonally across from 
what would then be the world’s second 
largest building [Socony-Vacuum—ep.] and 
not far from others among the first ten, con- 
gestion in the area would be terrific. 

FREDERICK G. Frost Jr. 
New York 


Keep concourse to avoid congestion 


Forum: 

The real reason for not changing the con- 
course is congestion. 

CLARENCE S. STEIN 
New York 
Forum: 

Better to question further increasing density 
in this already terribly overcrowded section 
of New York with a building. .. . 

Georce Epson DANForTH 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Alfred Fellheimer’s redesign 


Innumerable new ideas have been offered, in- 
cluding Frank Lloyd Wright’s 500-story 
tower; the only plans yet released are by 
Alfred Fellheimer, who helped plan today’s 
station starting back in 1903. He writes: 

In spite of my own pride in the station, 
[ must say it has become an obstacle to 
attainment of important public objectives. . . . 
Point one. When the present station was 
built, there were no cross streets between 
Madison Ave. and Lexington Ave. Traffic was 
mainly horse-drawn and light. The area was 
far north of the intensive development of the 
day. Anticipating the growth of the city, the 
architects planned extension of all east-west 
streets across what was then an open-cut 
railroad continuation of Park 
Ave. in a straight line. East-west and north- 
south streets were to be at different levels, 
with ramp connections. 


yard, and 


Result: through the insistence of the New 
Haven Railroad, Park Ave. overpass at 42nd 
St. was restored—the one feature of the plan 
that was carried out. 

Point two. For the growing number of com- 
muters who would interfere with long-distance 
travelers the architects planned commuting 
facilities and exits 46th St. (with 
express-train traffic oriented toward 42nd St.). 
Result: zero. 

Point three. To offset too great carrying 
charges the architects proposed a tall office 
building over the station (this won the compe- 


along 
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Complicated-looking diagrams show Alfred 
Fellheimer’s actual simplification of traffic in 
his new Grand Central proposal. But im the 
process of carrying Park Ave. right through 
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the station, he has reduced the concourse * 


(front center) to a much smaller, relatively 
lower, room which Carrol Meeks (next page) 
compares with a subway station. 


strictly considers operation, income, city traffic 


tition for them). The railroads held that 
ofices so far uptown would never rent but 
they reluctantly let foundation and column 
capacity over part of the property be 
designed to carry a 22-story building. 
Result: additional capacity was incorpo- 
rated . . . so the present station could 
support that limited amount of office 
space without structural change. 
Point four. The architects proposed the 
then-unprecedented use of the air space 
over the yards for high-grade buildings. 
The railroads were doubtful, but _per- 
mitted construction of one building. 
Result: the architects brought about or- 
ganization of a group to finance Grand 
Central Palace, developed the first tech- 
niques of vibration control, and thus laid 
the groundwork for “air-rights” develop- 
ment of the Murray Hill—Park Ave. district. 
However, by then the station had been 
built. Realization of this potential came 
too late for redesign of urban traffic. 
There were other disagreements on 
matters of future growth, such as the 
architects’ recommendation that the right 
of way from the Mott Haven yards be 
eight tracks wide rather than four. .. . 
Congestion in and around the station, 
pedestrian as well as vehicular, is now as 
bad as anywhere in the city. And it is 
steadily getting worse. This is a matter of 
direct public interest, quite apart from 
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the financial burden upon the railroads. 

We cannot speak for any plans that may 
or may not have been developed by others. 
Our own studies were based from the 
start on the necessity of workable traffic 
patterns. These proposals include new 
street extensions, at different levels to 
minimize crossings; new facilities for re- 
routing bus and truck movements; re- 
moval of the major part of station-induced 
taxicab traffic from 42nd St. and Vander- 
bilt Ave.; restoration of the one-way 
street pattern; a major parking garage 
with multiple ramp access from several 
streets; direct northward outlets for com- 
muters to avoid backtracking toward 
42nd St.; a roof plaza, restaurant and 
shopping center at the first setback level 
to keep tens of thousands of building oc- 
cupants off the congested streets. 

We carefully weighed our own pride in 
the present building, and its emotional 
and esthetic significance to people all over 
the world. Our reluctant but firm con- 
clusion is that neither pride nor reverence 
should be permitted to clot the vitality of 
a great metropolis. In turn, that very 
vitality may guarantee that if one expres- 
sion of human aspirations must be de- 
stroyed in the process of growth, it will 
be replaced by an even greater one. 

ALFRED FELLHEIMER 
Fellheimer & Wagner, architects and engineers 
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Seven important questions 
about Grand Central: 


1. Is the thought of demolition real? 

Answer: It had better be treated as bona 
fide. Both the new energetic railroad heads 
can be counted on to exploit the full real 
estate potential, to which they are obviously 
entitled, for their stockholders. 


2. Is the motivation tax-saving or 


income? 

Answer: Both, but chiefly income. Real 
estate. taxes on the terminal itself, including 
office space but not No. 230 Park Ave., are 
given by the City as $1.33 million a year. 
This does not include taxes on yards and 
trackage. The railroads give $24 million as 
the operating loss for the terminal. The 
Central is irked because its money-losing 
passenger business into New York is taxed 
while airlines use public-owned airports. 

But the main thing is a wonderful tract of 
15 acres (excluding the hotels) worth an 
estimated $7 million per acre, not now earn- 
ing income. An office building of 5 million 
sq. ft. renting at $6.50 per sq. ft. would 
bring more than $30 million gross income 
annually—and would boost 
surrounding hotels. 


leases on all 


3. Is the concourse worth saving? 
Answer: Architecturally, yes, is the con- 
sensus of architects and critics. 


4. Could adequate income be realized 


and the concourse be saved? 

Answer: Experienced Architect Fellheimer 
(see left) and imaginative Architect Pei 
(working with Zeckendorf) both say no, for 
traffic reasons. But Grand Central’s best dis- 
interested historian, Carroll L. V. Meeks, 
thinks yes, and further disinterested opinion 
is needed for a fully convincing answer. 


5. How could the answer be found? 


Answer: By putting the world’s best ar- 
chitectural and planning brains to work, per- 
haps through an international competition. 
Because of the complexity and magnitude, 
the railroads would however have to retain 
unusual freedom of action. Yet bountiful 
prizes would be justified. 


6. Is the atmosphere favorable? 

Answer: Yes. President McGinnis of the 
New Haven is unusually alert to architec- 
tural values (he and Mrs. McGinnis have 
just bought their second modern house) and 
Central’s Young is highly aware of the pub- 
lic interest. 


7. Is the city involved? 

Answer: Yes. It is reported to have 
turned down both tax relief and public oper- 
ation as ideas. But Grand Central is, as the 
roads say, primarily a public facility; more- 
over the city must cooperate on the major 
trafic and planning problems involved. 
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The 200’-wide train shed of imported metal was a 
wonder of technology and simplicity, but the Second 
Empire architecture of the head house with cast-iron 
trim, not so good. Complication already was too great 
—three separate waiting rooms inside, and the need to 
haul some cars down Park Ave. to the more central 
Madison Square station. 





1898 Complication had grown still greater, was met by 


palliatives. Extra stories were piled on the station in 
full architectural confusion; an indifferent waiting room 
worked in; the Third Ave. elevated tracks continued 
on a 42nd St. spur almost to the Grand Central en- 
trance. The trains were already too long and some 
cars stood beyond the shed. 





1911 
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Photos: (above & below) Carroll L. V. Meeks; 
(left center) The Bettmann Archives 


The triumph of a big focal space, in the concourse, that 


brings visual order out of a complicated situation. Note 
the many subway levels to right, and the loop that was 
intended to carry trains on the outer tracks around 
the station (it is too tight for anything but locomotives 
now). Building wings are farther apart than indicated 
in this drawing, making it possible for south sun to 
stream through clerestory windows. 
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Today’s Grand Central concourse is a victory over ‘‘complexities continuous”’ 


When Commodore Vanderbilt began his 
great passenger station at 42nd St. he had 
hoped that its uptown situation would solve 
the congestion and confusion which sur- 
rounded the old location at Madison Square. 
He expected that uniting the services of 
three scattered terminals would simplify 
transfer problems for his clients. At the 
same time he aspired to build a station 
which would equal if not eclipse the mag- 
nificent terminals in Paris and London. 
He was only partly successful. Some pas- 
senger cars still had to be hauled through 
Grand Central down Park Ave. to the more 
centrally located Madison Square terminus. 
His grade-level tracks along upper Park 
Ave. involved him in lawsuits as people 
disputed for right of way with his engines. 
His architects were forced to import the 
metal for his daring 200’-wide train shed. 
Stone trim for the Second Empire head 
house proved too costly. All the cornices 
and window frames as well as the coins 
were cast in iron. The three companies 
sharing the new terminal insisted on sepa- 
rate, independent suites of waiting rooms 
and ticket offices.” This determined indi- 
vidualism meant that passengers arriving 
on the cars of one company and wishing 
to travel farther on another line had to 
pass out into the street and re-enter another 
set of offices regardless of weather. A few 
years later when the elevated lines were 
building, a spur was run along 42nd St. 
to connect with Grand Central but at a 
higher level. In the 1880's the trains had 
grown so long that some cars stood out in 


the yard beyond the end of the shed. 


By 1898 the situation was so bad that 
palliatives were undertaken. A remodeling 
program was adopted. A new combined 
waiting room serving all lines was devised 
under one end of the shed. The old head 
house was hopelessly outgrown. A baroque 
superstructure of appallingly bad design 
was contrived. The feeder tracks down 
Park Ave. were walled and bridged but the 
four lines were heavily taxed. 

The Pennsylvania Co. had decided to 
eliminate their transfer points on the Jersey 
shore and come right into Manhattan. Their 
grandiose station plans made the barbarous. 
battered old Grand Central look even more 
atrocious. There were subways and buses 
as well as motor cars to consider now, too. 
Traffic within the station had increased 
alarmingly. A new track layout was the 
only hope of salvation. Considerable cour- 
age was necessary to admit that already 


~~. 


* Even as airlines do today.—ep. 
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only a completely new station would answer. 
Most of the big ideas were the brain 
children of Engineer C. Wilgus: the super- 
imposition of two separate stations, one for 
express trains and one for suburban; the 
loops; the enlargement of the site. 

To solve this stunning complexity of 
functions with what is after all a com- 
paratively simple plan was an unrivaled 
architectural feat. A limited competition 
was held and in some unexplained way it 
was decided to combine the services of the 
winners, the firm of Reed & Stem, already 
famous for a series of new railroad stations, 
with those of Vanderbilt’s relation Whitney 
Warren and his partner Wetmore. The first 
firm, it is believed, suggested continuing 
Park Ave. on a viaduct, allowing 45th St. 
to continue across the site, and proposed 
the vitally necessary ramps. They also pre- 
pared for the future by building footings 
and a skeleton capable of supporting 20 
stories of office buildings. 

This time there was the willingness to 
build a station which would symbolize the 
role of the railway as one of the chief en- 
trances to a great city. 

Just as Vanderbilt had been influenced 
by European prototypes, so the third Grand 
Central derived some of- its ideas from 
Victor Laloux’s recently completed Gare 
d’Orsay in Paris, opened for the Exposition 
of 1900. There, too, the scale was huge, the 
entrances were marked by colossal arches 
and the great hall of the station lay over 
the tracks and platforms. The trains were 
operated electrically. In New York, how- 
ever, where the complexity was infinitely 
greater and the land far more costly, it 
was necessary to introduce still more levels, 
as well as to provide vastly increased accom- 
modations of all types. Furthermore, the 
station had to continue in use while the old 
buildings came down. new tunnels were 
bored and the new building rose. All the 
fabulous costs including _ electrification 
could only have been borne provided that 
the sale of the air rights was successful. 
All worked out as foreseen but to an un- 
expected extent. As the surrounding prop- 
erty continued to help support the heavy 
costs, land values rose; only the station 
buildings themselves failed to share in this 
affluence so producing the present crisis, 
in which the railroads are being squeezed 
out by their own spawn. 


stations transfer 
points and have inevitably been associated 
with innumerable auxiliary services re- 
quired to meet human needs. Station-con- 
nected hotels came very eaiiy. In the 1840's 


Passenger serve as 


by Carroll L. V. Meeks, Yale University 


at York and at Euston in London provision 
for more adequate vehicle space was urgent 
as early as the 1860’s and rarely provided 
abundantly enough. 

There was another major function which 
stations were called upon to play from the 
beginning. This was a ceremonial one. The 
station became a welcoming place. Recep- 
tions were held in it for visiting royalty. 
Conquering generals and presidential can- 
didates were hailed there by the crowding 
populace. Today swarms of children de- 
parting for camp bid farewell to their 
parents under Grand Central’s vault. It be- 
came hard to distinguish between the sta- 
tion and other types of public buildings, so 
much did it become a part of the pageant 
of life. The architecture of stations came 
to reflect this added function. 

The tradition of stately concourses be- 
gan with the addition in the 1840’s of a 
great hall to the Euston Station. Philip 
Charles Hardwick raised a lofty room sur- 
rounded with marble columns, roofed by a 
coffered ceiling and furnished with a ba- 
roque staircase. 

Today this tradition survives unimpaired 
in great new stations built on the Con- 
tinent at state expense, as in Oslo, Géte- 
borg and most speciacularly in Rome. In 
our own country we have few stations 
adequately expressive of this cultural role. 
Perhaps that at Washington, D. C. is the 
most generally recognized and accepted 
example. The relation of that station to the 
Capitol physically and to our history spirit- 
ually is unquestioned. The superlative con- 
course of the present Grand Central, now 
more than 40 years old, is fast accruing 
the same rich patina of values. A more 
utilitarian transfer point can never achieve 
its uniquely successful blend of efficiency 
and civic dignity. 

Both Grand Centrals have had some 
claim to simple efficiency. The great train 
shed of the first station, once one of the 
sights of New York, ranked for a while 
second to the National Capitol, was a 
straightforward solution to the problem of 
boarding and leaving cars under shelter. 

The concourse of the present station 
manages to function smoothly as a mixing 
chamber in which the most diverse routes 
which the passenger may conceive for him- 
self can be worked out with a minimum 
of confusion and wasted steps. Orientation 
is easily achieved. The proposed new con- 
course would be low, cluttered with col- 
umns, and would be forced to resort to 
signs and colored lights like the subway 
transfer point at Times Square. 
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Photos: Pack Bros.; 
Fabian Bachrach 
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have become architects to industry 









by mastering the art of human relations as well as the art of efficient design. Prime examples 








Much credit for the great quality and great quantity of US laboratories must go to 
the staid, staunch firm of Voorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith, architects and engineers 
—and specialists for many years in what they call “the design of structures and sites 







for special occupancy.” Translation: “buildings for people with organized habits of 






work and particular functions”—mostly laboratories like the ones at the right for 
DuPont and other buildings for industry (like the 1 million sq. ft. of all-purpose 
office facilities planted out on a verdant suburban hilltop at Milford crossroads—also 


for DuPont). 













The qualitative ‘‘revolution” in US labs actually began back in 1937, when 
VWF&S did a lab for Bell Telephone at Murray Hill, N.J. based on the flexible- 
modular concept, and thereby created what is generally considered this nation’s first 
really modern research structure. The underlying principle of the bulk of VWF&S 








work ever since, up to and including the work shown here, is the same flexible-modular 






concept. 







The quantitative ‘‘revolution”’ got under way soon after V-J Day, 1945, when a 
decade of depressions, wars, economies and shortages finally came to an end. And no 






part of the whole great building boom of the subsequent decade was to be more 






impressive—especially in terms of the future national well being—than the postwar 






boom in brand new (or newly expanded) laboratories. 






By far the lion’s share* of the designing of these projects has accrued to VWF&S; 






for them 1945-54 has been an era of peak production never before matched in the 






firm’s 70 years of existence. Glancing through its postwar portfolio is like glancing 






at random through some gilt-on-grosgrained Blue Book of Blue-Chip Clients: Bell 
Telephone, of course, and N.Y. Tel (200 projects), and N.J. Bell Tel (100 
projects) . . . and Ford, GE, IBM, R. H. Macy (82 projects), Procter & Gamble, 
General Foods, Union Carbide, Westinghouse, Esso, Coty, Travelers of Hartford, 
Prudential, Bank of N.Y., Bakelite, Quaker Oats . . . and Columbia University (a 
cyclotron building, among other things), Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center (54 
projects), University of Chicago, MIT, Johns Hopkins, Archdiocese of N.Y., the City 
of N.Y., the United Nations, the Atomic Energy Commission (item: Argonne Na- 













tional Laboratory; item: “certain facilities” at the big, hush-hush Savannah River 









Atomic Energy plant) . . . and—though certainly not last, not least—E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., et environs. Which takes us now to the banks of 
the Brandywine and the big recent addition to the DuPont Experimental Station. 












* $500 million-plus in project-value, 1945 to present 


dero Service Corp. 
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DUPONT EXPERIMENTAL STATION EXPANSION, Wilmington, Del. 
For Voorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith: 

PERRY COKE SMITH, partner-in-charge 

HERBERT H. DEAN, JOHN BENNETT, project managers 


For E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co.: 
F. W. PARDEE Jr., manager, design division 
SANFORD W. SAWIN, design project manager 
R. K. MASON, field project manager 

SYSKA & HENNESSY, mechanical engineers 

WILCOX & ERICKSON, structural engineers 


DuPont’s laboratory complex (below) and its new office headquarters (p. 146) 
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DuPont’s Experimental Station, the product of close architect-client collaboration, 


is a campus of six modern laboratory establishments 


Photos: 1. W. Martin 
Tp . . . . 
The problem of designing this huge complex of DuPont labs 


was as much as anything else a problem in the delicate, complex 
art of human relations. Here is what VWF&S partner-in-charge- 
for-DuPont Perry Coke (Jack) Smith discovered during his 
introductory visit to Wilmington: 1) DuPont was not one great 
king-sized corporation, it was 10 different autonomous industrial 
departments—Polychemicals (plastics), Grasselli Chemicals 
(ranging from floor waxes to plant sprays), Textile Fibers, 
Pigments, etc., supported by 12 different staff departments, in- 
cluding Chemical and Engineering. 2) The plants of these depart- 
# ments were spread all around the map from points east to west, 

Delaware to Cleveland to Niagara Falls to Texas; they were all 

big; they were all very proud of their own particular prerogatives. 

3) Six of them—those named above 





were willing to be persuaded 
to take up housekeeping together in a single Experimental Station, 
but they had six different ideas of what was best in the size, shape 
and arrangement of laboratories. 4) Always in the past, the Design 
and Construction Divisions of Engineering—a 2,200-man depart- 
ment—had handled the designing and building of anything any- 
body at DuPont wanted built. (Another division is devoted to 
research.) But now the whole business was too close to home. 
Should there be one enormous structure housing six or more 
separate research organizations? Should there be six or more 
different structures—and if so, how to work out a site plan that 
would be spacially well composed and at the same time meet the 
preferences of the six individual departments? (The new Experi- 
mental Station is actually an expansion of—and adjacent to—the 
old Experimental Station located just a few hundred yards from 
where Eleuthére Irénée DuPont de Nemours had built his first 
powder mill on the outskirts of Wilmington in 1802.) Special services lab performs large-scale odd-job research for all 

“DuPont had reached the point,” says Architect Smith, “where other components, is centrally placed between old station and new. 
they finally had to conclude that it was like nothing so much as 
trying to teach your wife to drive . . . that what DuPont needed 
most of all was the outside point of view.” 

Simple little task for the “outsider”: to work out with DuPont 
a solution acceptable to everybody, especially to DuPont’s Engi 
neering Department, whose Design Division would be responsible 
in DuPont for the design and supervision of construction.+ 

The mechanics of this collaborative process worked like this: 
design solutions were proposed by VWF&S, examined by Engi- 
neering’s Design Division, discussed and eventually approved. 
These solutions were then offered to the using departments (the 
clients, in this case) as joint recommendations of VWF&S and 
the Design Division. Needless to say, the effectiveness of this 
operating procedure required the development of confidence 








Lavoisier library (left of flagpole) adjoins administration build- 
ing. Window wall of vestibule establishes connection, separation. 








f 
34 





* Total cost, about $30 million; cost of VWF&S-designed portions of project, 
$23 million. 


} Eventually, VWF&S was also to send down liaison teams to work with 
DuPont in the field and help resolve specific questions of plan interpretation. 





Polychemicals. Architects gave each structure 
a different form of entranceway, sought thereby 


Engineering. Here, as elsewhere, the modules 
added up to three main working stories, plus a 


service-distribution story in basement. to give each as much individuality as possible. 
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Polychemicals. Each lab has loading platform 
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Oil-pump house: simplicity with a touch of drama 


Boilerhouse is reduced to crisp essentials 




















between the technicians of both DuPont and VWF8S. Inside, DuPont’s labs are planned for flexibility and 
Here is how this architect-client team tackled the three major { 

phases of the design problem: larger-than-laboratory experiments as well as >| ben 

1. The labs themselves—i.e., the individual laboratory rooms. ' 

Under the leadership of the architect the various DuPont clients 

ultimately agreed on one standard “laboratory unit”— its dimen- 

sions, bench arrangements, facilities, etc. (Says Smith: “We just 

put all the ‘why’s’ together, then worked out a hard core of all 

those ‘why’s.’”) The result is presented at the right. All of DuPont’s new laboratories have one thing in common: 

2. The laboratory building—or buildings. At the outset con- the all-important flexible-modular concept. The DuPont module 

versations betwen VWFSS and the Design Division led to a scheme is an area 1% x 25’, fully equipped to handle either a lab bench I 

consisting of a single laboratory building for all departments (along the 25’ side wall) or two benches (side and center). By 

except Textile Fibers. This was natural, for such a design would simple addition or subtraction of partitions, you can then join 

offer maximum economy, facility for change. and growth, and ahy two or more adjacent modules together. Side and center 

present an impressive appearance. (Textile Fibers—formerly benches can be fed their specialized “utilities” through L-shaped 

Rayon—needed a separate building because of their special lab- service trenches tapping off from vertical service stacks at every " 

oratory requirements.) This concept was acceptable -to all con- bay module, one stack to either side of the central corridor. Stacks i 

cerned at first. However, after the design had been sufficiently and trenches can carry electricity, water (ordinary and distilled), ® { 

developed to become real, those who were to work in the building steam, compressed air, vacuum, illuminating gas and nitrogen to 

concluded that while they would be well equipped, they would be every bench throughout the project. Controls are individually and 

unhappy in such a large, consolidated laboratory building. DuPont easily accessible from both labs and corridors; the pipes them- 

decided that in the long run separate buildings would suit their selves are also accessible for quick repair. Escape facilities are 

people better, and a substantial amount of work was abandoned provided—two for each lab, one into corridor, one into the room 

to start afresh on a multiple-structure design. or lab next door. 




































That was the basic part of each lab’s design; all that followed 
was a direct resultant. VWF&S studied the particular require- 
ments of each of the six participating departments, then “added 


3. An acceptable site plan. VWF&S went back to work, pres- 
ently produced a new proposal based on the small-campus concept: 
diversity achieved through skillful spotting of varishaped build- 


s ; ; up the modules” in every instance and juggled them around and 
ings around a centrally located library; unity achieved through : ey 


around and around—rather like children’s blocks—until they all 
slipped into the one best possible combination for each case. And 
each case was, of course, far different from the next: Textile Fibers, 
to take just one example (photo, right, above), needed its larger- 
than-laboratory experimental area immediately adjacent to all its 
laboratories. Furthermore, this area in Textile Fibers had to be 
two floors high to allow for the spinning of fibers. The solution, 
roughed out by DuPont and refined by VWFS8S, is a squarish 
building with a great open bay in the center, this surrounded on 
three sides hy a double-decked horseshoe of labs. At the open 
end of the horseshoe: loading platforms. 


facing, interlocking quadrangles. Marvelous to say, the new plan 
was enthusiastically welcomed on all sides—precisely because 
VWFS&S had gone to great pains to come up with the one single 
arrangement most accommodating to every department’s sensitivi- 
ties: Textile Fibers was put near the main entrance; Chemical 
found itself nearest to its own existing facilities; Engineering was 
to stand across the road from the magnificently stocked Lavoisier 
Library®; Special Services was convenient to everything; Poly- 
chemicals, Grasselli Chemicals, Pigments were to provide an im- 
posing climax at the site’s far end. There was joy in Wilmington 
and in New York—and that much accomplished, VWF&S could 
concentrate on the individual labs themselves. 






Not to be overlooked is the design of certain special fixtures 
for these labs, notably in and around the benches and bench 
areas. Outstanding among these developments: > The 10’ bench- 
hoods with separate auxiliary air supply (normal length for 
hoods is 4-5’). } The self-sustaining mullions incorporated in these 


* Twenty-five thousand books and journals, some 200,000 chemical patents. 


hoods, making for unimpeded work space when protective win- 
dow-sections are in the raised position, > Introduction of air-supply 
ducts into the big, solid bench-lips—this to keep heavy gasses from 
flowing out toward researchers. } Removable front bench panels, 
so as to provide “deep sections” (6’ instead of the usual 3’) for 
experiments requiring high equipment. 

Such is the Experimental Station—from which, every half hour, 
the limousines take off for Wilmington and connect with another 
shuttle heading southwest, every hour, for another DuPont estab- 
lishment 12 mi. out in the country: the Louviers office project 
(see p. 146). 


Chemical department laboratory 





viewed from entry to administration building. 
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and equipped to accommodate 


bench-top experiments 
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Photos: 1. W. Martin 


Textile Fiber department needed space two stories high 
to allow for spinning of fibers and situated immediately 
adjacent to its laboratories. This problem was solved by 
putting labs (off corridor at left) in two-tiered horseshoe 
around large central semiworks area. 


Ten-foot hoods on typical lab benches serve as housings 
for protective window sections. Sections slide up and 
down on tracks of ‘“‘self-sustaining mullions.’’ 


Tall distillation columns in special-services laboratory 
created just one of many special structural problems in- 
volving provisions for outsize or extra-heavy equipment. 
In areas like this, architects mapped all ‘‘plumbing”’ up 
to specified take-off points; DuPont Engineering worked 
out concluding details of hook-up and extension. 
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DuPont’s rural headquarters will be a separate campus of H-shaped office buildings 


Someday Milford Crossroads near Newark (pronounced New 
Ark), Del., may house other DuPont headquarters offices. Mean- 
while, the first huge H-shaped building—Louviers *—stands there 
as the prototype for three others which are eventually to rise 
beside it on the 825-acre rural site. And who do you suppose 
wholly occupies just-completed Louviers? DuPont Engineering 
(except for what is at the engineering labs)—proof, if proof were 
needed, that VWF&S human relations are still working out fine. 

Basic concept of the Louviers plan: not a module but a “space 
unit’”—one great floor of one great wing, virtually all of it “net 
usable space” to be subdivided as the situation may demand into 
so many private offices, so much open clerical area. In times of 
growth, more “space units” may be added almost at will, either 
vertically (more floors) or horizontally (more wings) or both. 

Two wings of the same building are joined together by a spine 

-the crossbar of the H—which is kept as thin as possible so as 
to obstruct as little light as possible. Elevators, escalators, wash- 
rooms are all located at the ends of the spine, where it joins the 
wings. In the first building the private offices run all along the 
inner edges of the wings and on through the spine, more or less 
like production lines; the rest is open clerical space. But if so 
desired, the arrangement could be reversed—or otherwise changed 

with no difficulty whatsoever. (As far as offices go, DuPont 
believes that privacy should come in a standard economy size 
namely, 10’ x 13’—all considerations of rank to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Exceptions are only made in cases of actual neces- 
sity.) 

Not least among the merits of the H-plan as here applied is 
the solution it offers to the parking problem. At Louviers, parking 
lots are placed contiguous to the ends of the H. Quite close to the 
buildings, they are at the same time out of sight and mind of 
most of those who will work at the Crossroads—and who will see 
only, as they glance out their windows, several acres of landscaped 
courtyard on the one side, several hundred square miles of rural 
Delaware on the other. 


* Name of a town in northern France whence the DuPonts came. 


Main entrance of prototype building is centrally lo- 
cated opposite union of H’s stem and crossbar. 





Model of complete project shows disposition of H-shaped buildings 


LOUVIERS BUILDING, Millford Crossroads, Del. 
For Voohees, Walker, Foley & Smith: 
PERRY COKE SMITH, partner-in-charge 
HERBERT H. DEAN, LAWRENCE SCACCHETTL, project managers 
For E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co.: 
F. W. PARDEE, manager, design division 
W. W. MELLEN, design project manager 
P. W. TAYLOR, field project manage 
MEYER. STRONG & JONES, mechanical engineers 
ELSON T. KILLAM, sanitary engineers 
SEVERUD, ELSTAD & KRUEGER, structural engineers 


Lobby inside main entrance is tor visitors. Employees 
use subentries near parking lots. 
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Stairwell at end of one stem of H has vertical band 
of big windows which contrasts with horizontal rows 
of small office windows. Since building is completely 
air conditioned, all windows are fixed. 


Cafeteria projects from stem of H, is glass walled to 
admit full view of countryside. 
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Photos: 1. W. Martin 
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Off-the-ground scheme pre-empts little of des- 
perately needed schoolyard on 3.2-acre site 
housing more than 2,200 elementary pupils. 
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Tiles in lobby—swatches of early learning and 
early fun—charmingly state both tone and pur- 
pose of entire school. Tile mural detail above. 
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Ramp and porch serve kindergarten students; older children use stairs allotted to each pair of classrooms 


CURTIS & DAVIS, architects 
JOHN CANADY, tile mural 


| | | JACK HASTINGS, sculpture 
aT CA TUOEE ADS PSB SiS siieieniliccen . | A, & O. BUILDERS, general contractor 








This school (previewed AF, Apr. 53) had all 
. | a the tangible odds against it. Its pitifully small, 

2 RB e. WH Nan | slum-surrounded site serves 2,200 students. The 
a plat: | Sealers sas * eT - ‘il budget was so modest everyone conceded only 
eight classrooms, instead of the fourteen wanted, 
could possibly be built in the first phase. 

But as photos and plot plan show, the solution 
enhanced the site’s little play space instead of 
eating it. And the $10.35 per sq. ft. was so much 
lower than anticipated—partly owing to elimina- 

P . tion of the corridor and resulting dividends of 
for outdoor fun in crowded slum site prunes Pe Bi 
irect bilateral lighting and ventilation—that the 
complete projected school was built at once, 

As in all cases of triumph over “impossible” 
tangible odds, the vital intangible odds were fa- 
vorable. The problem was so acute that the 
community was in no mood to object to unusual 
design simply because it was unusual. At the 
time, New Orleans was blessed with a reform, 
do-something schoolboard; and the architects 
chosen and encouraged by the board, and its 
Planner-Architect Charles Colbert were equal to 
the demands for ingenuity. 

Another reason this school is successful is that 
the architects took the trouble (and had the 
chance) to show the faculty how to use it-—venti- 
late it properly, make the most of storage, take 
advantage of flexibility. Unfortunately, after- 
hour maintenance funds have been too scant to 
use the activities wing as the real community cen- 
Old buildings still crowd site. Students are filing to new school’s auditorium ter for which it is so thoughtfully planned. 
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Ss leaves space on ground 


Photos: (below & far right) Lire: R. W. Kelley: (others) Frank Lotz Miller 
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SCHOOL ON STILTS 


Kindergarten, looking toward 
porch and ramp. Shared 
stair-utility core is at rear. 


Plan shows up-in-the-air classroom 





floor and on-the-ground activities and h 
community wing. Toilets for kinder. v 
Typical classroom has full bi-lateral garten are under school near ramp f 


lighting, full cross-ventilation because 
of no corridor. Glare-reducing glass is 
blue-green. 


foot; older children’s are on ground 
near east end. 











FIRST FLOOR 





SECOND FLOOR 











THOMY LAFON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


New Orleans. A 14 classrooms. A De- 


























signed for 525 pupils, used by 750. 





FEATURES: covered play 
space. & No classroom corridors. A Full 





Economical 


bilateral lighting and ventilation. 4 
Classrooms above street and school- 
yard hurley-burley. & Compact utility- 
entrance cores. 4 Community-service 
activities wing. & Lighthearted accents 
at covered walk, little gardens, ramp, 
stairs. A Adroit use of color. A Com- 
mendable attention to damp, warm 
climate. 





CONSTRUCTION: Wood piling, slab on 
grade over compacted sand. A Fram- 





ing, reinforced concrete and light steel 
trusses. A Steel sash. A Concrete block 
partitions. A Cement and fiber roof 
decking. A Asphalt tile flooring. 4 Gas 
unit heaters in classrooms, forced 
warm air elsewhere. 








COST: Construction and landscaping 
(excluding architects’ fee of 6%) $427,- 
260 (about $113,000 under budget!); 
$10.35 per sq. ft. rating covered areas 
at usual '/. 





Stairs jead from playspace to entrance and utility core between each pair of rooms. Pipe stack can be 
seen behind stair. Larger ground-floor enclosure toward rear houses toilets. 
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wing 


Auditorium - cafeteria 
has sliding panels for natural 
ventilation. Room is set up 
for assembly. The opposite 
side of the hall opens onto a 
garden bordering the covered 
walk. Divider beside walk 


can be glimpsed through 
building. Children love peer- 


ing through its ‘‘knotholes.”’ 


Large hall is in almost con- 
stant use as either cafeteria 
or auditorium. Architects re- 
port arrangement for storing 
furniture under stage works 


extremely well and setup 


can be swiftly changed. Stage 
serves as band-practice room 
and smaller meeting space, 
is also equipped with chalk- 
board and storage for extra 


classroom service. Plywood 


mural over kitchen was 
painted one Sunday by Ar- 
chitects & Davis; 


their wives helped “by filling 


Curtis 


in background colors and 


providing tunch. 

















Bolivar center, focal point of Cara- 
cas’ new city plan, features twin 
office towers, 28 stories high. In 
foreground is a pedestrian plaza be- 
neath which is a station for 600 
buses, a garage for 1,600 cars and 
a four-lane through-traffic under- 
pass. Only local traffic remains on 
grade. 

es 
Projected buildings as shown in 
model will flank Avenida Bolivar for 
more than a mile, 
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BUILDING ABROAD 


CARACAS.... buildingest city in South America—bty May Lumsden 


More than 100 years ago an earthquake helped to modernize the 
capital of Venezuela; recently the young architect-city planners 
have been creating their own earthquakes. A Caracas resident, 
returning to the capital after six months’ absence may easily 
lose his way in the center of his own home town. Craters gape 
where office buildings stood; jagged pieces of raw brick walls 
wait patiently for tomorrow’s blasts, and shining in the rubble are 
fragments of blue and green glazed Spanish tile that a short while 
ago lined the impressive entrances of colonial-style houses. 

It all started not with the discovery of the gold for which the 
Spaniards were killing Indians and each other in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, but with the gushing of the “sluggish 
black gold” the North American oil companies extracted in the 
late twenties, 

Unlike other countries that have sold their riches cheap and 
then tried to hold up the buyer, Venezuela has been a partner, 
financially and economically almost from the start, in the pro- 
duction and use of her wealth. And now, besides being the second 
largest producer of oil in the world, she is on the way to vying 
with the greatest producer of iron ore as well. Only within the 
last decade was the secret of the great iron deposits extracted 
from the earth. During that time, the population of the principal 
cities—Caracas, the capital and metroplitan area, and Maracaibo, 
the great oil center—has more than doubled; and during the past 
three years the iron ore capital of Ciudad Bolivar has also grown 
spectacularly. But the country is still in the boom stage of its 
development. With an area about equal to the size of Texas 
plus Oklahoma, Venezuela now has a population of slightly more 
than 5 million concentrated in the principal cities, but spread also 
through the hot oil-producing lowlands of the West, the cool coffee 
regions of the Venezuelan Andes, and on the plains of the Orin- 
oco River basin. Parts of the country, south and east of the 
Orinoco mine developments, are still unexplored masses of jungle. 


City plan. The young men of Venezuela, who have changed the 
face of their country, studied engineering at the Universities of 
Caracas and Merida, and also came to the States and went to 
France to study. During the late thirties in the States, they were 


Completed buildings have already created an impressive business center 





entranced by the talk of city planning; by the scientific, eco- 
nomic and sociological studies that were being made as a basis 
for planning new communities. They were greatly influenced, too, 
by the planning theories of the Beaux-Arts school and by the 
French Institute of Urbanism. 

In 1937, the “visionaries” started talking of the “urbanization” 
of Venezuela—the need for planning for the growth of city life. 
Planning experts from other parts of the world were consulted: 
Maurice Rotival (of Yale, and an international planning expert), 
Jose Luis Sert (now dean of the Harvard School of Architecture, 
and also an international planning expert)—and even Bob Moses 
was called in at one point to help on traffic problems (he stayed 
only a few days). 

One of the first jobs the young planners tackled might easily 
have thrown older men. The capital city itself, center of the 
business, social and government life of the country, lies in a 
valley 10 mi. long and 3 mi. wide. Until 1946, it was a small 
Spanish town, completely surrounded by mountains, with 
narrow streets running up and down the hills,“and trolley cars 
occasionally going in the opposite direction from the one-way 
auto traffic. Unlike every other important city, Caracas, one of 
the fastest growing cities in the world, had no main avenue or 
traffic artery. The method of street widening and modernization 
which General. Gomez had initiated—new buildings were re- 
quired to be set back several meters from the original street line 
—added a strangely zigzag appearance to sidewalks already 
cluttered with iron-railed staircases to help pedestrians cope with 
hillocks in the center of the city. 

The young planners were not satisfied to wait the years that 
would be required to change their capital on this piecemeal basis. 
A commission on urbanism was created; the National Planning 
Board also started work. Headed by young Dr. Gustavo Ferrero, 
a staff of 150 technicians operates on an annual budget of about 
$800,000, studying population trends and movements, water 
supply, soil conditions, housing needs. A master plan for the 
capital metropolitan area resulted from the combined efforts of 
Venezuelan architects and engineers and their foreign consultants. 


Bolivar center. Because the city’s most pressing problem in 
1946 was the traffic problem, the planners decided to make the 
first avenue an express highway slashing right through the center 
of town. But it was to be more than an express highway; to make 
it the show avenue of Caracas, the young planners felt that the 
Avenida Bolivar had to be lined with modern buildings arranged 
in accordance with a master plan. A government corporation was 
set up; it issued 6% bonds for the condemned property; razed 
400 buildings; has already completed four seven- to ten-story 
buildings for government offices and shops; has nearly finished 
two 28-story buildings; provided underground parking space for 
600 buses and 1,600 cars. The mile-long eight-lane highway with 
all its appurtenances will cost about $300 million. 

There has been some criticism of the Avenida Bolivar plan. 
Some say that it is too symmetrical, in the Beaux-Arts tradition; 
























































































others argue that, although it has served the purpose of connect- 
ing the old part of the city with the growing suburbs of the east, 
it has also tended to bisect Caracas into north and south sectors. 
The Caraqueno, with his usual apt phrasing, calls it the 38th 
parallel. 


University City, although it is another government project for 
the beautification of the capital, serves as an educational center 
for the nation. This dream started in 1943 with the creation by 
the government of the University City Institute, an autonomous 
body charged with the planning and construction of a new uni- 
versity for Venezuela. The old University of Caracas had oc- 
cupied, since the granting of its charter by King Philip V and 
the inauguration of classes in 1725, the vaulted halls and spacious 
patio buildings of the historic convent of the order of St. 
Francis in downtown Caracas. With time, it became entirely 
surrounded by shops, and had to rent space in other buildings to 
keep up with its growing population. 

The new university stands in the center of the valley of 
Caracas, between the old colonial city and the new modern suburbs 
circled completely by hills, and bordered on the north by a 
tremendous green reforestation zone of the Botanical Gardens. 

. Less than a generation ago, green sugar plants grew tall and 
thick here in what was then a hacienda that faced toward the 
grand mountain peak of the Avila, the highest and most beautiful 
topping Caracas. In the old hacienda house of the Ybarra 
family, which stood on a hill overlooking the plantation, a group 
of young men of Caracas—architects and engineers—studied and 
worked on plans for improvement of their country.* 





Although the project is called University City, after the 


: Library tower in back consists of red brick wall panels set in white 
Spanish example of the University of Madrid, it is really not fvaiabteetk @0 ‘concrete structure. In left foreground le tité- 


conceived as a separate city, but rather as a sports, adult-educa- patterned exterior of conference hall (see also photo right, above). 
tion and health-activities center for the metropolitan area of 

Caracas as well as a university center for the country as a whole. Dormitories for University students feature deep balconies, over- 
Privacy for the students is achieved through the isolation of their OAOUP AS SED Sree gargene Ter eum contrer. 
buildings, but there is easy access to the public facilities. 

The Olympic Stadium with capacity of 35,000 spectators com- 
pleted in time for the Bolivarian games held in Dec. 1951, is 
a beautiful example of cantilever planning and smooth concrete 
work. From the back it looks like the huge skeleton of a pre- 
historic monster. From a distance, framed against the tall green 
Avila mountain peak, the flowing curves of the structure create 





an impression of lightness, movement and gaiety that so well 
express the purpose of the stadium. Facilities are provided in the 


y. 


lower section of the stadium for all the customary services for 
448 athletes. The stadium is open at both ends for necessary 
circulation for parades and folklore festivals. 

Close by is the baseball stadium (capacity, 38,000), tennis 
courts, swimming pool, and gymnasium. 

Also available to the public is the large outdoor theater, which 
seats 3,500. Smaller functions can use an auditorium designed 







continued on p. 172 












*The University City plan was drafted by Dr. Carlos Raul Villanueva, who 
had studied at the Beaux-Arts school in Paris and at the Urbanism Institute 
of the University of. Paris: The responsible engineer is Captain Luis R. 
Damiani, president of the Administrative Council of the Institute. Heading 
the construction department is another young engineer, Dr. Santiago Briceno 
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UNIVERSITY CITY 
CARACAS 


Stadium profiles in strong sunlight create 
abstract pattern. At left is end view of ten- 
nis stand, at right is back of tennis bleach- 
ers, beyond is end view of Olympic Stadium’s 
curved concrete canopy. 


Hilltop view of university shows domed 
conference hall in center next to tall library, 
stadiums in background, dormitories at left, 
medical center in right foreground. 


Photos: (below) UP; (others) Hamilton Wright 
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‘ 
Floating panels in conference hall were 
specified by US engineers: to solve acous- 
tical problem, Picture shpws John Foster 
Dulles addressing tenth Inter-American 
Conference. 
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EXCERPTS 


Outside opinion and comment 
on the building industry 


from the rostrum and the press 


L. Jacobi 





A new look for commercialism 


Dorothy Thompson cites the nation’s 
new shopping centers as examples of 
successful civic planning 


Excerpts from the noted commentator’s regular 
column in the Ladies’ Home Journal.* 


“Commercialism” has been blamed for 
most of the faults in American life, and 
buying and selling associated with rapacity, 
its principle being defined as buying cheap 
and selling dear. The struggle to attract 
the public eye in an advantageous location 
has been blamed for land speculation, the 
inflation of real estate values, and the crea- 
tion of commercial and residential slums. 
The commercial spirit has been described 
as the antithesis of the esthetic, defacing 
beautiful landscapes with screaming bill- 
boards, blotting out the sky with neon signs. 

Commercialism has been accused of cut- 
throat competition, and socialists and other 
social reformers have declared private com- 
merce incompatible with cooperative plan- 
ning. Thus has the case against the 
tradesman been built up. 

As in most cases, there has been an ele- 
ment of truth in the accusations, as usual 
unbalanced by other truths. The trader 
has been the great opener-up of the world, 
the bridge between human cultures, and 
between country and city. He has been 
the purveyor of news as well as wares. 

More than any other group, merchants 
created the city and urban civilization, 





Ben Schnall 


with all its graces and amenities. One of 
commercialism’s greatest recent accom- 
plishments is Northland (AF, June ’54). It 
is prosaicelly described as a “shopping cen- 
ter,” and that is what it is—together with 
several other things besides. It is the most 
ambitious of such mercantile centers in 
America or the world. And it is as new as 
the twenty-first century. It is extremely 
practical, and it is perfectly beautiful. It is 
a model of enlightened planning, and of 
social cooperation—between merchants, ar- 
chitects, sculptors, artists and civic-minded 
citizens—and it is entirely the creation of 
private enterprise; in fact, the creation of 
one great Detroit department store, J. L. 
Hudson Co., a family enterprise which has 
capitalized and financed it to the tune of 
$25 million for no other reasons than that 
much-deplored “profit motive,” the capacity 
to think ahead, and the very human desire 
to create something admirable and worthy 
of repute. 


Northland—which flies its own flag, a 
white (wind rose) sunburst on a_ blue 
ground, and, of course, the Stars and 
Stripes as well 





is not one market place 
but a series of ten connected courts (piazze 
they would be called in Italy), terraces, 
malls and lanes. The largest of these—the 
“courts’—like the terraces” are squares, 
the courts open on one side; these one en- 
ters from the parking lots. Malls are twice 
as long as they are wide; lanes are smaller. 
But characteristic of all of them is that 
their central areas are beautiful gardens. 
Fountains spray water into the air; every- 
where there are solid and handsome oak 
benches where one can sit and gossip or 
smoke, and in every court or mall a de- 
lightful piece of modern sculpture attracts 
the eye—and suggests meeting places. 

Most of these sculptures are abstract, and 
many of them mobile, moving and creating 
new forms as the breeze wills. Victor 
Gruen (and his associates), who designed 
and carried out the whole project, wanted 
no heroic, static or dramatic sculpture, but 
only what is modern, gay, a little challeng- 
ing and always amusing. 

I find it amazing that shopkeepers were 
willing to abandon so many of the practices 
they normally use to bring in business. No 
shop is allowed paper stickers on its win- 
dows, advertising special items. No shop 
tries to outbid its neighbor by huge and 
glaring signs. Competition is confined to 
quality, display and price. The spirit is 
cooperative as well as competitive. Each 


© By special permission of the Ladies’ Home Journal. Copyright 1954, the Curtis Publishing Co. 


seems to want all to succeed. 

There is always music in the air, faint, 
sweet and gay. All the surroundings create 
a sense of leisure, fun and ... time. I find 
shopping, normally, the most exhausting 
of activities, but | shopped for six hours in 
this center without feeling more than mo- 
mentary fatigue. 

Victor Gruen’s is not the only architec- 
tural or engineering firm planning such 
projects. Chicago’s Marshall Field’s is 
planning three new suburban branches. L. 
S. Ayers has in hand a project near Indi- 
anapolis; Welton Becket in Los Angeles is 
working on several, as far separated as San 
Mateo and Philadelphia; Lathrop Douglass 
is responsible for the Cross County pro- 
ject in Westchester County, New York; 
John Graham has centers for the Portland, 
Ore., and Milwaukee areas underway.; 
Abbot and Merkt is another firm working 
in the East. A. T. Nooney and Co., a local 
real-estate firm, is building a $12 million 
62-acre project in a St. Louis suburb. 

These centers are sponsored and financed 
by department stores, real estate developers 
and builders. However, in all of them the 
department store plays a leading role. 

These projects refute the notion that 
civic planning can be successfully accom- 
plished only by government and supported 
I doubt if any 


project such as Northland could ever be 


by government subsidy. 


built, including everything except the in- 
terior equipment of the stores, for any- 
where near $25 million if government, 
with its bureaucracy, the political pres- 
sures on it, and the enthusiasm of function- 
aries for spending other people’s money, 
undertook it. There is room in America 
for all sorts of planning, under all sorts of 
auspices; the question is only who will 
have the greatest interest in doing it beau- 
tifully, practically and economically. 
Given not so very much time—and no 
war—America promises to be a very beau- 
tiful country, not only because of its beau- 
ties of Nature, but out of the imagination 
and initiative of its citizens. What has been 
ill-done will be undone. What has success- 
fully been tried will be improved. Amer- 
ica, as Walt Whitman observed, does not 
reject the past but translates and adapts 
it to modern needs. Its spirit looks for- 
ward, upward, and aspires. And like the 
builders of Solomon’s Temple, the much- 
berated shopkeeper gilds the columns of 
his emporium with the lily-work of art. 
Just give us time, freedom and peace. 
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Playground sculpture—for the fun of it 


Fighter-professor-sculptor would substitute challenging and unpredictable apparatus for the traditional teeter-totter. 


Excerpts from an article about the work of Joe 
Brown* in the Princeton Alumni Weekly 


When Professor Joe Brown was asked to 
judge playground equipment designed by 
Princeton’s graduate students in architec- 
ture, the University’s sculptor-pugilist gave 
the boys a hard time. He criticized their 
work as unrelated to human needs, unima- 
ginative and overly imitative of the Scan- 
dinavian school of “play sculpture.” When 
the graduate students in effect asked Pro- 
fessor Brown for his credentials as a critic 
in this field, Joe replied: “I was a boy 
once.” He picked up the gauntlet by de- 
signing play equipment which fulfilled his 
concepts of human needs. 

In St. Louis this fall—four years later— 
Professor Joe Brown delivered a paper be- 
fore a meeting of the National Recreation 
Assn. and exhibited models. In design- 
ing equipment which would help “to pre- 
pare children for the struggles of ma- 
turity,” Mr. Brown set three interrelated 
requirements: 


1. Play equipment must be continuously 
challenging and creative for the child, not 
merely for the designer. (Accidents in 
playgrounds result from boredom, he be- 
lieves, after the child has been lulled into 
a sense of false security.) 


2. To provide continuous challenge, 
equipment must be unpredictable. “Unpre- 
dictability, within reasonable limits, is the 
factor which gives physical activity the 
creative quality which is the very soul of 





* A one-time fighter of mote, Joe Brown is now associate pro- 
fessor of sculpture and boxing coach at Princeton. 


play.” It necessitates decisions and makes 
each experience a different and new 
achievement—“a tacit reminder that suc- 
cess is a process, not an end.” 


3. Play equipment should be so designed 
as to permit various age groups to use the 
same apparatus without getting in each 
other’s way and with a minimum of super- 
vision. “In too many cases supervisors 
have become to the child what the lawyer 
and the policeman have become—too often 
—to his father: a substitute for judgment 
and conscience.” 

Joe Brown calls his apparatus a play 
“community” because “any child who uses 
it is forced by circumstances to recognize 
the vitality of his surroundings. Through 


Elizabeth Menzies 





Prototype: this model, Joe Brown has incor- 
porated all his basic ideas. The plastic-coated 
cables on which the three figures are playing 
are so arranged that motion at any point is 
transmitted to every other point in the network. 
(The central cone is mounted on a ball and the 
uprights are flexible.) Hence the climbing ropes 
are never completely stable. ‘‘Each time one of 
the strands is pulled, the whole network moves, 
complicating the lives of everyone concerned.”’ 
The motion is enough to draw a child off balance 
unless he learns to extend and to flex—to give 
and take—at the right times. The ever chang- 
ing rhythm makes each trip a new experience. 

The massive central element of concrete of- 
fers other challenges. A child climbing the outer 
steps may have to make a choice between fol- 


How to develop new methods of construction 


Excerpts from a talk by Louis |. Kahn, architect, 
conference on architectural illumination, 
School of Design, North Carolina State College 


We should try more to devise structures 
which can harbor the mechanical needs 
of rooms and spaces and require no cover- 
ing. Ceilings with the structure furred in 
tend to erase the scale. The feeling that 
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our present-day architecture needs embel- 
lishment stems in part from our tendency 
to fair joints out of existence—in other 
words, to conceal how parts are put to- 
gether. If we were to train ourselves to 
draw as we build, from the bottom up, 
stopping our pencils at the joints of pour- 
ing or erecting, ornament would evolve 
out of our love for the perfection of con- 


experience he is taught to respect the com- 
plexity of every situation even though his 
personal aims may be simple. This respect 
will be neither unreasonable fear nor a 
thoughtless sense of security—just an ac- 
ceptance of the fact that personal designs 
and social designs are interdependent. 
“The factor of unpredictability—the 
creative factor—places upon the child the 
responsibility—at this time in life, the fun 
—of choosing, of emerging, of choosing 
again, of emerging again, ad infinitum; 
practice in the art of living, the rare art 
of accepting each accomplishment as a 
signpost in a wonderful journey that never 
ends; a journey made on one vehicle—a 
mind and a body, one and inseparable.” 


lowing the steps or 4%, go the right-hand 
rail. A child descending tke spiral slide will be 
disappointed in his expectation of sliding all the 
way to the bottom, but a | eee of pushes will 


start him on his way again* Or he may venture 
out of the curved ledge orfdescend by the net 
which can be seen at the left. Younger children 
can play safely in the interjor. 


The Whale Yard: this is a modification of the 
prototype and is particularly suitable for chil- 
dren of varying ages playing together, without 
getting in each other’s way. Smaller children 
can crawl through the whale, but cannot reach 
the upper strands of rope. The Whale Yard and 
another piece of apparatus called a Spring-Tree 
will be constructed in Philadelphia this spring. 


struction and we would develop new meth- 
ods of construction. It would follow that 
the pasting on of lighting and acoustical 
material, the burying of tortured unwanted 
ducts, conduits and pipe lines would be- 
come intolerable. How it was done, how it 
works should filter through the entire 
process of building, to architect, engineer, 
builder and craftsman in the trades. 
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. Radial ribs for world’s largest dome 
ENGINEER N - Metal on paper honeycomb for strong, light walls 


- Tapered steel framing for stronger buildings 


- High intensity lighting for an assembly line 


- Luminous ceiling for a factory 
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Sloping columns add design interest to huge 
dome, emphasize fact that dome’s thrust is 
contained by steel tension ring (detail, right). 


]. WORLD'S LARGEST DOME 


All welded, radial ribbed structure 
spans 334’. Design holds steel to 
22 psf, framing costs to $3.64 sq. ft. 


Precise engineering design saved weight and 
dollars on the world’s largest dome, a 334 
diameter, all-welded, radial ribbed structure 
now abuilding over a new games and exhi- 
hitions coliseum at Charlotte, N. C. Using a 
tricky but economical design technique in- 
vented in 1863 for considerably smaller 
domes by the German steel expert J. W. 
Schwedler, the weight of the structural steel, 
including purlins and enclosing tension ring, 
was held to 970 tons, or 22 psf. Thanks to 
welding and prefabrication of the radial ribs 
on the ground, the framing steel went up 
in 3,400 man-days at a cost of $150,300, or 
$155 per ton of steel. 

The dome is built atop 48 cast-in-place 
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columns sloped outwards 7’ to keep the rain 
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off of the huge windows and precast concrete 
wall panels. To compensate for elongation 
of the 172 ton tension ring, the columns are 
strained inwards 34” at their tops and the 
tension ring is bolted atop them before the 
full weight of the dome is put on the col- 
umns. Rib sections, 176’ long and weighing 
14 tons each are assembled on the ground 
and ends tied with cables for erection be- 
tween column heads and a 46’ dia. central 
compression ring mounted upon an erection 
scaffold. Only three ribs are erected in each 
quadrant at a time to avoid unbalanced loads 
on the compression ring. Each three-rib dome 
section is welded and braced with purlins 
and adjustable tie-rods before the next sec- 
tion is put in place. 


Design data: the dome is engineered to 
carry dead load plus live load (20 psf of roof 
surface) either over half or over the entire 
area of the roof; wind loading is for a 125 
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mph gale calculated for different sections of 
roof surface according to an inclined sur- 
face formula that gives a negative value 
where suction occurs. Design analysis is 
based upon cyclo-symmetry, which entails 
determining the influence of a unit force on 
all joints assuming a fully-hinged structure. 
The resultant values are used to design in- 
dividual framing members, working from the 
periphery to the center of the dome. This 
analysis is subsequently checked by the mem- 
brane theory. 
Roofed with lightweight insulating con- 
crete panels covered with sheet aluminum, 
the coliseum will seat 10,000 people (on 
precast concrete bleachers) around a 99’ x 
212’ arena. With an adjacent 2,500 seat au- 
ditorium it forms part of Charlotte’s new 
civic center designed by A. G. Odell Jr. & 
Associates, architects. Severud-Elstad-Krue- 
ger are the consulting structural engineers: 
Southern Engineering Co., steel erectors. 


Photos: Joseph W. Mctitor 
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Welded dome structure is held by steel tension 
ring mounted atop 48 concrete columns and by 
central compression ring. Note how 176’ long 
arched ribs are connected with 1/4” tie rod (de- 
tail above). 
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2. HONEYCOMB PAPER PANELS 


Used with porcelain enamel steel and 
plasterboard, they meet code require- 
ments for downtown drive-in hotel. 


Porcelain enameled curtain wall panels with 
a 2” core of perlite impregnated honey- 
comb paper have been installed for the first 
time in a downtown commercial building, 
a 170-room drive-in hotel at Brookline just 
gytside Boston. Erected in sizes up to 7’-10” 
x 3’-10”, the panels weigh 414 psf and have 
a U-value of 0.25 for a thickness of 214” 
(with plasterboard interior finish). Although 
the panels have not yet been subjected to 


the official fire test, preliminary tests have 
convinced the manufacturer, his independent 
engineering consultants and the town of 
Brookline that the panels are incombustible 
and will withstand the standard 4-hr. fire test. 
In all, 1,720 exterior wall panels totaling 27,- 
000 sq. ft. were erected in 9,120 man-hours. 
Cost of the exterior panels, including 75¢ in- 
stallation cost, is about $3.25 per sq. ft.; in- 
terior partitions, having no porcelain enamel 
facing, cost 60¢ per sq. ft. 

The hotel is a two-story structure with 
concrete floor slabs on steel columns. All 
rooms have balcony access; all ceilings are 
finished in acoustic tile. Partitions consist of 
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Honeycomb paper panels with mottled buff por- 
celain enamel outer finish are stored Inside 
drive-in hotel ready for erection. 


the 2” honeycomb core sandwiched between 
sheets of plasterboard, and have a noise re- 
duction coefficient of 38 decibels. The honey- 
comb paper panel is easily cut and allows 
conduits to be run inside the partitions them- 
selves. Conduits are placed before the plaster- 
board finish is glued into place. Perlite fill 
insulation is only used in the exterior panels 
and around columns. 

Including air conditioning (by fan-coil 
units below the windows) and a 170-car 
basement garage, the hotel will cost $2 
million. It is designed by Sturgis Associates, 
Inc., architects; the curtain wall panels are 
designed and fabricated by Bettinger Corp. 


Long center court runs be- 
tween hotel wings. Covered 
footbridges connect balconies. 
Dining rooms are at far left. 






















BUILDING ENGINEERING 


Panels form walls on the outside . - . and partitions on the inside i 


Window frames are hung from 
soffit beams. Alongside window 
frame is lagged chilled water pipe 
and steel column. 































































Wooden shoe and header for partitions are 
3] 
fastened to concrete floor slab and beam by 
powder-actuated fastening gun. 
Porcelain enamel wall panels 
are joined to wood shoes by plugs 
driven into floor slab by powder- | 
actuated tool. | 
Large wall panels, 7’.10” x 3’-10” 
and weighing only 78 Ibs., fit 
alongside window frames; 786 of 
these large panels are used in 
hotel. 
iy 
| ¥ 
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with vertical timbers until plas- 
terboard inner lining is laminated ¥ 
to honeycomb core. i] 
Interior of wall is ready for lining Plaster board finish is applied 
and partitions. Louvers in panel to column fireproofing. Par- 
beneath windows are inlets for 4 titions are clipped to shoe 
air conditioning equipment. z and header then plasterboard 
s is glued to both sides. 
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3. STRONGER SKYSCRAPERS 


San Francisco's strict earthquake re- 
sistant code inspires use of tapered 
spandrel beams and columns, special 


K-bracing and high-strength bolts 


[he strongest skyscraper ever built is being 


topped out in San Francisco, a 25-story 
office building for Equitable Life Assurance 
Co. It is the first tall 
the strict demands of San 
This 


seismic increases for every additional story 


satisty 
1948 


large 


building to 
Francisco's 


code. code requires 


building 


on a building until, at 25 stories, the total 


seismic shear forces to be controlled be- 


almost 2% times the lateral wind 


Such 


come 


forces. design is naturally expensive 
and, when the new code appeared, tall build- 
ing construction in San Francisco came to 
1 temporary halt. By detailed analysis of the 
problem the engineers of this building have 


come up with an economical solution: 


> By dimensions of the 
tower, 65’ x 165’, under 60% of the building 
119 x 165’, 


mission to use lower 


keeping the plan 


coverage, they got code per- 


seismic values (see 


chart). 


> By 


beams and wide, tapered columns (including 


using deep butterfly-shaped spandrel 


Heavy tapered beams 5!/.’ deep span almost 24’ 


between tapered columns of perimeter walls. 


tapered corner columns), they carried seis- 
mic forces in the lower half of the structure 
entirely in the exterior walls, thus avoiding 


deep, space-consuming floor beams. 


> By a system of shallow K-bracing on the 
15th and 16th floors, they transmitted seismic 
shear forces from the tower (where the entire 


frame resists. lateral loading) to perimeter. 


> By mounting the building on 467 steel piles 
driven to refusal into the bedrock some 132’ 
below ground level, they were permitted a 
15% reduction in seismic shear. 

In spite of this comparatively complicated 


design, an efficient combination of welding, 
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BUILDING ENGINEERING 
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Typical framing details top to bottom: 
floors 11 to 16; 3) spandre!l beams on floors 3 to 10; 
are tapered 3/32” per ft., from 42” web at base to 1 


Perimeter columns are built up by welding plate 
sections. Note unusual corner column section, 
right. Lightweight concrete fireproofing is used 
from second floor on up to top floor. 













shop riveting and field bolting using high- 
tensile steel bolts made it possible to erect 
the 5,300 ton steel frame (23 psf) for 
$1,633,594, or $304 per ton. A more conven- 
tional alternate design using the whole lower 
part of the structural frame for bracing was 
also considered but was bid 15% higher and 
required greater floor depths. 

The building is designed for a live load 
of 80 psf including partitions. Floor to 
floor height is 12’-2”, allowing 9’ headroom, 
12” for ducts and 2’ for floor beams, floor 
slab and fireproofing. Lightweight concrete 
of 2,750 psi and 100 Ibs. per cu. ft. is used 
above the 2nd floor to save weight. The 
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1) tower framing, 17 to 25th floors; 2) spandrel beams on 


and 4) spandrel beams at 2nd floor. 
2” web at 14th story. 


Columns 

















beams and surrounding concrete are designed 
as composite beams thus increasing beam 
strength by 15%. Floor slabs are 6” thick 
(including electric conduits) and act as 
diaphragms to the exterior walls. 

Complete with year-round air conditioning, 
ten electronic operatorless elevators and an 
external finish of stainless steel, aluminum 
and white marble, this 459,000 sq. ft. office 
is being built for $8,873,401 or $19.30 per 
sq. ft., including foundations. It is designed 
by Architects Loubet & Glynn, successors to 
the late W. D. Peugh, with Irwin Clavan, 
consulting architect; F. W. Kellberg & As- 
sociates are the structural engineers. 
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Diagonal bracing, shown in this typical bay, is 
used at 15th and 16th floors of 25 story building 
to carry seismic shear from tower to perimeter. 




























Massive outside walls of building are designed 
to carry seismic shear forces of entire frame. 
Final architectural treatment did not capitalize 
this structural drama; the finished exterior wall 
is punctured with ordinary windows. 
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Lateral force curves for 25 story building show 
shear on each floor, compare local code with 
wind and uniform building code. 
































4. LIGHTING AN ASSEMBLY LINE 


TV set production gets 240 foot- 





candles of nonreflective lighting to re- 
duce mistakes, increase comfort. 


To raise employee morale and production 
efficiency at the new Batavia, N.Y., plant of 
Sylvania Electric, illumination over a TV set 
assembly line has been stepped up from a 
painfully reflective 36 foot-candle level to a 
diffused, restful 240. 

In the old plant a row of unshielded indus- 
trial luminaries gave a band of reflected 
brightness on the brightly specular surface 
of each cadmium-plated TV chassis (photo 
below). A connection seen against the bright 
metal appeared in silhouette while one seen 
against a darker area was visible by direct 
lighting. This produced glare and discom- 
fort and caused many faulty connections, 
which subsequently had to be located and 
repaired at considerable expense. 


- 
. . . . ee 
The solution was to increase the illumina- ese 


. . - és 
tion but to reduce and equalize reflection. ‘* 


This is achieved by a continuous 32”-wide 
luminaire composed of two rows of dual 30-w. : 
industrial lamp units mounted side by side 
and shielded by a continuous row of 32”- 
square panels of white diffusing corrugated 
vinyl plastic. For uniform brightness the cor- 
rugations are normal to the lamps. The 
shielding is about 2” below the reflectors and 
54” above the assembly line. This design 
reduced the ratio of brightest to darkest areas 
in the chassis from 20:1 in the old plant to 
34:1 in the new. 

To avoid distracting brightness contrast 
between the assembly lines and the rest 
of the plant, the entire work area is covered 
with 50 foot-candles of general lighting. 
This is provided by louvered semidirect lum- 
inaries, each with two 40-w. lamps, placed in 
continuous rows 10’ and 12’ above the floor. 
Designers: Illuminating Engineers R. M. 
Smart and Willard Allphin of Sylvania Elec- 
tric Co. 





t BEFORE AFTER t 


New production line (above) is in 
bright contrast with old line on left. 
Lighting was stepped up from 30 to 
240 foot-candles. 






Comparison of TV chassis under old 
and new lighting shows value of new 
diffused lighting (far right) in equaliz- 
ing specular reflection. 
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Luminous ceiling provédes uniform economical 
light for 8,250 sq. ft. = shop. 


5. LIGHTING AN ASSEMBLY SHOP 
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CORRUGATED PLASTIC 
36" WIDE 
10'-5" 
TO FLOOR 


Simple hanger is key to low 
cost and speedy erection of 
luminous ceiling. Continuous 
rows of lamps are mounted 
2’ 0.6. 


Aircraft part assembly gets 80 foot- 
candles from lumipous plastic ceiling 
for $2.10 per sq. ft. 


While a production kine demands excellent 
light over specific a‘eas, separate assembly 
tables call for good, low-cost general lighting. 
At Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland, a 
well-diffused lighting of 80 foot-candles in 
their 50’ x 165’ assembly shop for high- 
precision aircraft parts went up in only two 
weeks for a cost of about $17,500 or $2.10 per 
sq. ft. This rapid installation was mainly due 
to production-line assembly of 18’-3” x 21’ sec- 
tions of plastic ceiling on the ground before 
erection. 

The 17”-deep space above the corrugated 
plastic diffusing screen doubles as a return 
plenum for the air-conditioning system. 
Filtered, cooled and tempered air is supplied 
by ducts to 18 diffusers set in the ceiling and 
return air passes into the plenum through the 
numerous openings at each side of the 36”- 
wide ceiling strips. 

The lighting system consists of 8’-long 
single-tube fluorescent fixtures mounted 2’ o.c. 
lengthwise of the shop and clipped to wooden 
joists running across the shop; Suspended 
“T” rails to carry the plastic ceiling are also 
mounted lengthwise about 3’ o.c., 17” below 
the lamps, allowing a finished ceiling height 
of 10’-5”. “T”-rail sections are assembled on 
the ground, lifted into place and the entire 
structure leveled by transit, after which the 
plastic is unrolled and stretched into position. 

The ceiling is designed by Thompson Prod- 
ucts Plant Engineer Norman C. Vicha in co- 
operation with the H. Leff Electric Co. 
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GRANDSTANDS AND STADIUMS—SEATING PLANS 
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GRANDSTANDS AND STADIUMS—SEATING DETAILS 
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NEW PRODUCTS 








by the roll (p. springs for sports (p. 236) stipling for siding (p. 224) 


Vault doors revamped by Dreyfuss complement modern banks 


Special round vault door at new Manufacturers’ Trust 
building in New York was a three-way collaboration among 
Mosler, Architects Skidmore, Owings & Merrill and De- 
signer Dreyfuss. Thrusting tons of ste¢l 8’ out from the 
hinge, such a unit costs 50% more than a standard model. 


More than any single element, the vault door 
characterizes a bank building as a bank. To 
keep up with contemporary styling for such 
structures, safemaker Mosler commissioned 
Henry Deryfuss to work out a modernized 
line of the steel hefties (weighing in at 4 to 
25 tons). Introduced last year and restyled 
last month, one of the models has a glass face 
on the inside which reveals the locking mecha- 
nism (photo, right). Exterior of the current 
door is unchanged; it features a massive 
crane hinge, with controls—pressure wheel, 
bolt handle and combination locks—all on a Stock treatment for the interior 
single operation panel. Capable of 100 million ‘is this vertically scribed steel 
combination changes, the “Counter Spy” sheet which reveals time locks 
locks are numbered on the edge of the dial and portions of the locking bars. 
rather than the face to prevent peeking. 
Several styles of architrave panels are now 
available for about $2,500 additional on the 
$12,000-and-up door units, and there is a 
choice of three interior treatments. Layer 
upon layer of steel and burn-resistant metal 
provide ultimate protection against fire as 
well as siege by sledge, explosive, drill or 
torch. The doors also have a relocking mecha- 
nism which automatically jams the locking 
bolts (temporarily) should any violence be at- side fe the familiar and still in- 


tempted on the outside. triguing glass face showing off 
Manufacturer: Mosler Safe Co., 380 Fifth the entire working mechanism. 
Ave., New York City. A third model displays the gears 
’ through a pattern of tapered 

continued on p. 216 holes into the steel plate. 


Alternate treatment for the in- 
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History without fake 


Ours is a country that habitually 
looks forward, not backward, in 
its city-building. In thinking of 
that extra, fourth dimension of 
building called time, we antici- 
pate the future rather than specu- 
jate on the past. During the war, 
when little useful building was 
being done, English architectural 
magazines took the occasion to 
re-evaluate their historical archi- 
tecture, especially that of the 
nineteenth century; we, here, 
used the occasion to project pre- 
viously unheard of building con- 
cepts for “194X.” And by now 
many of them have been built. 

In the most youthful days of 
the Republic, poets like Whitman 
scorned nothing so much as the 
dead “old world” they had left. 
In 1855 Hawthorne, speaking of 
Coventry in England, remarked, 
“We wandered wearily up into 
the city, and took another look 
at its bustling streets .. . a good 
emblem of what England itself 
really is—with a great deal of 
antiquity in it, and which is now 
chiefly a modification of the old. 
The new things are based and 
supported on the sturdy old 
things, and often limited and 
impeded by them; but this an- 
tiquity is so massive that there 
seems to be no means of getting 
rid if it, without tearing society 
to pieces.” 

Small wonder, then, that the 
architectural called 
“modernism” has produced a 
higher proportion and probably 
a far higher total of modern 
buildings good and bad in the 
US than in all Europe. When we 
swing, we all swings, together. 

Yet behind all this a strange 


revolution 


nostalgia has persisted. The more 
unanimously we have decided to 
disregard past building and past 
building habits in our cities, the 
more unanimously, too, we have 
been trooping to Europe — as 
Richard Neutra points out—in 
the role of tourists. History is 
what we are looking for, with its 
reassurance that mankind was 
not all born yesterday. 

Sentiment, this is called; and 


fo res rely 


it has led to expensive tourist 
projects in our own land, such as 
the recreation of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg. From these spots sen- 
timent has spread, changing into 
sentimentality, and attaching it- 
self most persistently to the 
places where we live most per- 
sonally—in our homes. So Lire 
appears, as we go to press, with 
an article entitled, “How to make 
a fast antique—expert reproducer 
of ancient furnishings ages them 
600 years overnight with acid, 
flames, bird shot.” 

This unlaughing addiction of 
ours to outrageous fake, this taste 
for a mushy, half-baked inside 
to the biscuit we eat, suggests 
that the cooking may have been 
too fast also on the hard-baked, 
or “hard-boiled,” outer business 
crust. 

There must be some better way 
to reconcile our two contradictory 
emotions—our love for uncom- 
promising forward looking busi- 
ness sense and our sneaking 
search for some connection with 
the past. 

Forum is not open to the accu- 
sation that it seeks an answer in 
compromising new architectural 
creation with deliberate historical 
tags and “precedents.” The revo- 
lution has come that separates 
good work in this industrial age 
from good work in the handicraft 
age that preceded it. You can’t, 
as Le Corbusier said, build an 
airplane that will fly by copying 
birds. 


Yet there are places and occa- 


sions, still, where the past can be 
acknowledged and preserved to 
our advantage: not as a tourist 
curiosity but as part of our con- 
tinuing daily business life. That 
is why Forum asks the most 
careful scrutiny when the chance 
comes to retain such past achieve- 
ments as the Grand Central con- 
course in New York. Only the 
strongest evidence that this in- 
herited building will interfere 
seriously with the living tissue of 
our civilizaton would reconcile us 
to sadly giving it up.—And then 
only on the assurance that the 
old masters who created it are to 
be given an adequate salute. 
What would be an adequate 
salute? To find the son rising 
to his time as the father did to his. 


Architecture without pomp 


Two architects we talked with 
about the Grand Central problem 
are exceptionally able men: one 
a veteran, one a younger man, 
each representing his generation. 

Alfred Fellheimer helped con- 
ceive the existing building way 
back in 1903. Yet unlike many 
architects who love their creations 
like children, he is perfectly will- 





ing to see his original building 
torn down. The only reality he 
acknowledges is the play of e¢o. 
nomic forces out of which build. 
ings grow, and out of which they 
must be replaced. All else he 
brushes aside as mere “senti- 
ment.” His extraordinary fore. 
sight, described in the article ip 
this issue, caused his economic 
thinking to be often ahead of 
railroad presidents themselves. 
But his whole generation came 
on the scene just as a previous 
ruling viewpoint, one with some 
glory in it, was going lost. Said 
he, “J. P. Morgan declared that 
a railroad station was not a com- 
mercial enterprise—it must be 
treated as the gateway to the 
Since J. P. Morgan is 
dead, and railroads must live on 


city.” 


their income of today, Fellheimer 
sees no alternative now but to 
forget Morgan’s grandiose ways 
and find what handsomeness can 
be produced in stations that work. 

leoh Ming Pei as a younger 
architect, speaks from close asso- 
ciation with realty promoter Zeck- 
endorf, 

Pei does not mourn Morgan 
either, but for a different reason. 
Morgan, says he, was a tycoon 
and an autocrat, the successor in 
America of the Medici’s in Flor- 
ence. Such men could impose 
their will, and it could be good 
or bad. Since then democratiza- 
tion, says Pei, has been at work. 
Men like Young and Zeckendorf,* 
whose personal fortunes com- 
pared with Morgan’s are quite 
small, guide the building future 
nevertheless. They do so because 
the business community has voted 
them confidence. 

What distinguishes a man such 
as Zeckendorf, continues Pei, is 
that he recognizes the economic 
force of intangibles, such as ar- 
chitectural quality. This is treated 
not as something outside the 
routine, not as something for 
Sunday, not for advertising, and 
with no premium in added cost, 
but as a guarantee of greater 
permanent worth. To this im- 
portant theme, as Zeckendorf and 
Pei carry it out, Forum will in 
due course return, giving chapter 
and verse. 

Meanwhile, next month, deal- 
ing with another key architectural 
problem involving past and fu- 
ture, Forum will discuss the pro- 
posal that the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine be finished in 
contemporary architecture. D-H. 


* And of course, McGinnis. 
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architect and client see eye to eye... 





on RO-WAY Beauty Functional styling is built into every Ro-Way door. Clean, 
simple lines lend beauty to any home or commercial building. Only the highest quality, 
selected West Coast lumber is used. Millwork is both drum and hand sanded for a fine, 
lustrous finish. 


on RO-WAY Operation The famous Ro-Way Power-Metered springs—indi- 
vidually matched to the exact weight of each door . . . the ball bearing Double-Thick 
Tread rollers . . . the Seal-A-Matic hinges . . . the Taper-Tite track . . . all are engineered 
for permanently smooth easy-up, easy-down operation—year ’round, year after year. 
And all are exclusive with Ro-Way—designed, engineered and manufactured in the 
Ro-Way plant—quality controlled from start to finish. 


on RO-WAY Dependability Every Ro-Way door is built of only the finest 
materials available—engineered and constructed for a lifetime of dependable, trouble- 
free service. Mortise and tenon joints are both glued and steel doweled. Sections are 
rabbeted for weather-tight joints. Heavy gauge hardware is both Parkerized and painted 
after fabrication for maximum protection. 


So remember: when you're specifying doors—for residential, commercial or indus- 
trial applications—you and your client will “see eye to eye” on every feature of 
Ro-Way Overhead Type Doors. 





Wx ‘ 
Niadtasasihide aidan whit lestiilinitindeilin. Ro-Way ROWE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 926 Holton Street, Galesburg, lilinois 


See your classified telephone directory for 


een ietay dobre | eapelerrs é | 
Es thors ak Way fp eveuy Dorwiauy. 
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primarily for chamber music concerts, 


Hamilton Wright 


Rounding out this group of buildings will ; 
be an exhibition hall and a new central 
library building. 

In all these buildings forms are dictated 
by use; climate dictates orientation; and 
strong color adds the tropical decorative 
note. For the most part the buildings are 
cream color, with sections and _ pillars 





Balconied hospital with 1,250 beds is core of big health center near Caracas’ University City 





painted rich blues, yellows and mulberry; 
the murals are modern and the colors 
harmonize with the buildings. A deep mul- 





berry transforms what might otherwise 
look like a well-ventilated modern factory 

" ° : building into an exciting school for trade 
Amtico PERMALIFE Vinyl Flooring . cm and industrial training (some of whose 
students will be trained in the maintenance 
of the university itself). The light green 


planting skirting the whole development 
and the darker green tones of the mountain- 
peak backdrop soften the bright tropical 
effect of the buildings. The only spot in 
which the colors seem harsh is in the en- 











trances to the stadium. Here small blue 


and yellow glazed Italian tiles fight for 
attention with the deep oranges, reds and 
sre blues of the ticket gates. 





Health center. Several blocks from the 


sports center stands a large health center, 

whose focal point is an earthquake-proof 

¢ hospital with 1,250 beds, The plans here 
é envisage an interrelationship between the 





schools of medicine, experimental medi- 
cine, pathologic anatomy, and_ tropical 
medicine. The buildings housing these 
schools are directly connected with the 
hospital, and the schools of hygiene, den- 
tistry, pharmacy, and nursing nearby. One 
of the special design features of the 11-story 


PERMALIFE hospital is the angled walls which separate 


patients in the 16-patient wards in such a 


NG | 
VINY L FLOORI way as to place each bed in a corner, and so 


@ It's all vinyl...colors go thru and thru! 
@ Permalife...takes hardest wear for years! 
@ Flexible, resilient, quiet! 











@ Defies grease and acids! : : : . 
© Will not crack of teor! prevent its being seen from the neighboring 
© Will not rofer iidew! SEE SWEET'S FILE ARCHITECTURAL bed. 
@ Resists abrasion! for Specifications ; . . 
oe tad and Installation Dota It will be interesting to see what effect 
vailable in tile and sheet form this modern, well-planned University City 
Want Samples? will have on the more than two-centuries’ 
oh — 4 old customs of its students. Will the well- 
e World's Largest Amtico, Dep't MB-23, Trenton 2, N.J : j h 
, | ’ ’ ’ «4 y > ary g Ss r : s > e 
Producer of Rubber Flooring | Send samples and complete information about lighted library and “— h : end 
: . . , | Amtico Permalife Vinyl Flooring to: icturesque squatting of students under 
AMERICAN BILTRITE ee . a 
NAME__ a dim street lights for serious study? Will 
RUBBER COMPANY FIRM 





the magnificent new sports center consume 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY | aobress 














ae some of the energy of the students, and 
c __STATE / 
— Ameri , ee 
0 Oats teen” <- | Plaince anedh coupes to your cool their accustomed ardor for participat- 
£ a ing violently in politics—a practice which 
: keeps so many of the Latin universities 


closed for large parts of each year? 
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Standard Roof Co., Inc., Albuquerque, New Mexico 











Canada Dry Bottling Plant, Phoenix, Arizona St. Fra urch, Richland, lowa 


How architects provide good looks, low cost, 


fast erection with BUTLER steel buildings 


The buildings above show the striking appearance (both 
outside and in) that architects can achieve with Butler 
steel buildings. They show what you can do to provide 


buildings. And speed of erection—often as little as four 
weeks with Butler steel buildings—is an important consid- 
eration for architects. 


exceptional good looks, yet keep costs exceedingly low and 


: . Dai Spacious clear-span interiors and optional ceiling 
erection time surprisingly short. 


Lite*Panls to supplement artificial lighting—contribute to 
Limitless modification of Butler steel buildings is permitted making your clients happy with their buildings. 


by solid rigid-frame construction, which results in tremen- See your Butler dealer. Ask him for a copy of the new 
dous strength with no dependence on sidewall support. Thus Butler Architect’s Brochure—A.1.A. file number ‘14i. It 
vast areas of glass are possible with no sacrifice of rigidity. wit] tell you more about the architectural adaptability of 
Savings up to 4C per cent of the cost of other types of Butler buildings. Write for the name of your nearest 
construction are not uncommon in architect-designed Butler dealer and more information by mail. 


See each ctineenl Aes 


ST 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 

7336 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
936A Sixth Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
1036 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabame 
Dept. 36A, Richmond, California 


catinctmdennanadenibase 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment * Steei Buildings * Farm Equipment* Dry Cleaners Equipment * Special Products 


Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. * Galesburg, Ill. © Richmond, Calif. © Birmingham, Ala. © Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE COMPLETE 
LINE OF 


toilet 
compartments 


Write for 
illustrated catalog 


ARISTO 
CEILING HUNG 
For more efficient, 
attractive and sanitary toilet 
facilities, plus ease of maintenance, 
install FIAT compartments. FIAT'S 
complete line of Toilet Compartments, == 
Showers and Dressing Compartments 


— 


offer adaptability to any type 





installation . . . whether new or old. 


All FIAT compartments are made of the 
finest stretcher leveled furniture 

steel finished in a durable, easy to 
clean finish that can really take = °/ FLUSH TYPE 
rough treatment. ; | 


Send for the FIAT compartment 
catalog showing the latest 


improvements such as: theft proof 





screws, concealed type fastenings 
and sound-proofed panel cores. 
FIAT compartments are 
available in either white or a 


choice of eight other colors, or a 
——s— 


DRESSING COMPARTMENTS 
and SHOWERS 


combination of any two of 





these colors. 





See SWEET’S ae ARCHITECTURAL 


«+. or write for CATALOG No. 530 


AT METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


THREE COMPLETE PLANTS— ECONOMY + CONVENIENCE « SERVICE 


FIRST IN Long Island City 1 Franklin Park, fl. Los Angeles 63 
SHOWERS New York (Chicago Suburb) California 


In Canada: Porcelain and Metal Products, Ltd., Orillia, Ontario 


[MADE BY 
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CARACAS continued from p. 172 





Housing. What will undoubtedly ef 
the living habits of many Caraqueng 
the extensive housing program underf 
by the Banco Obrero (Worker's Bj 
directly and through its loans to p 
developers. The Caracas program is} 
of a national plan to solve the prob 
caused by a tremendous increase in 
lation (118% between 1941 and the 
censuses); by the failure of pri 
financed building to meet the inerg 
needs; by the high cost of financing § 
ing; and by resulting slum condition 


Slum dwellers in Caracas prese 
particularly difficult problem, since 
consider themselves property owners, 
are usually squatters, who have 
themselves ranchitos on the side 
hills—one-room affairs with cardi 
walls, wood planks, and tin roofs and 
no sanitary facilities. They pay no 
no taxes, no garbage charges. Th 
ceive the health and hospital servie 
the city free. Huge colonies live pé 
nently in these temporary shacks, 
their chances of being washed dows 
hills when the heavy rains come, 
being smothered by dust in the dry sea 
Some of the families have settled in 
even furnishing their ranchitos wi 
frigerators, radios and now television 
But they represent a very real potel 
health problem to the city. The ga 
ment has had considerable success 
rehousing plan by which the rancht 
traded in on an apartment or house. 


continued on} 
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Typical housing project in Caracas accommé 


low income families in four-story walk-l 
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Don’t Get Caught 
In The Shadow of New 
Building Competition 





Erected 1912—fully rented 1954! This could be the story of your own 
building. The trick: bring your elevators out of the shadow. Modernize. 


Give your tenants the kind of elevator service that challenges the best new 
building competition. 


In this respect, Westinghouse elevator modernization experts help most. 
Tailoring each installation to the conditions at hand, they specialize in 
making the most economical use of existing equipment—planning for greatest 
efficiency . . . recommending equipment to make your elevator system 

as modern as any found in the newest building. 


Westinghouse Selectomatic Traffic-Controlled Elevatoring, for example, 
provides today’s only fully automatic elevator traffic handling— 24 hours 

a day! This system completely eliminates the human element . . . does away 
with car attendants . . . turns starters into good-will ambassadors... and 


saves you as much as $7,000 per car yearly. 


We’d like to show you Selectomatic Traffic-Controlled Elevatoring 
in action. Talk to one of our representatives today. 


Westinghouse Elevators 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS ee ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 
PROTECTIVE MAINTENANCE AND SERVICE 


you CAN BE SURE...1F s Westinghouse 


J-98702 


Westinghouse Elevator Division 
Dept. SP-1 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


For modernization advice, I am interested in elevator modernization. 


send the coupon today. 
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GET UP TO 


200 


Ris “USE 


ts 


PLU CLEP: 


CONCRETE FORM PANELS 











PLYGLAZE gives you the strength and toughness of 
Exterior plywood—plus the extra stamina, extra durability 
of flint-hard, glass-smooth fused resin fiber surfaces. These 
tough, virtually indestructible surfaces coupled with ply- 
wood’s rugged strength, mean maximum re-use— 80, 150 
or even up to 200. As a matter of fact, over 200 re-uses 
have been recorded. Specify Plyglaze on your next job. 
Treat it with care, plan and build forms for long service 
and you, too, can get uses up in the hundreds. 












Plyglaze comes in 4’ x 8’ panels; 2”, Ye”, and %” thick. For com- 
plete data, write St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma 2, Wash. 


ANOTHER MEMBER OF THE 
FAMOUS TREE LIFE FAMILY 
OF FOREST PRODUCTS 








CARACAS continued from p. 178 





In the redevelopment of this slum arg 
—called the City of Small Planks—70q 
of the families exchange their ranchitg 
for modern apartments. The new develop. 
ment razed almost 1,000 shacks in jg 
wake, and when the project is completed 
close to 1,500 families will have beg 
transferred to new modern quarters with 
facilities for recreation, education anj 
health service. 

One of the largest housing projects iy 
Caracas, covering 45 city blocks, named 
for Col. Delgado Chalbaud, is composed 
of workers’ apartments, middle-class apart 
ments, row houses and individual house 





The differentiation is based on income, anf 
the amenities vary with these differences 
This integration of the various incom 
groups of the working community is th 
basic plan of all the government housing 
Apartments as well as houses are soll 
on a down-payment, long-term purchas 
plan. The public financing permits a 104 
down payment and grants a 4%, 15-yew 
mortgage, whereas the usual private 
hancing by insurance companies is at 84 
on a ten-year basis, Less-reputable lender 
charge up to 12%. Most of the smalle 
housing units cost from $5,000 to $6,000; 
and the most expensive, $13,000. Land i 
supplied by the municipality; streets and 
lighting are provided by the regional gov 
ernment; building is done by the Bane 
Obrero; sewers and water supply are iit 

responsibility of the government. 
Although these large new development 
have helped change the face of the capital 
they have not brought in their wake the 
continued on p. li 





Hamilton Wright 








Modern apartment in Caracas contrasts sharpl) 
with traditional mansion next door. 
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' The Johns-Manville Permacoustic 

Ceiling in the beautiful Bradley 
Airport Terminal restaurant pro- 
vides quiet and comfort despite 
noisy aircraft traffic outside. 





TO NOISE-CONTROL PROBLEMS... 


Johns-Manville 


decorative acoustical tile 





























Specify J-M Permacoustic® tile for ceilings that . = 
provide unusual architectural beauty with maximum INFORMATIONAL DATA ON PERMACOUSTIC 
acoustical efficiency and fire safety. Sizes 12” x 12" ag a 

Johns-Manville Permacoustic is exceptionally woe a eerie . 
sound-absorbent. It is attractive and noncombustible. Ai ar Mae Pa ge ae 
It is available with either a textured or fissured doe batch = 
surface. These random-textured finishes increase ae BB pen 
its noise-reduction qualities and provide design eycles plaster board metal supparte 
and decorative interest. per second (mounting No. 1) (mounting No. 7) 

Made of baked rock wool fibres, Permacoustic is = 04 56 
fireproof—meets all building code fire-safety require- 500 = = 
ments. Johns-Manville Permacoustic is easy to install 1000 88 73 

sae: 1 : 2000 85 88 
on existing ceilings or slabs, or by suspension an ~ a 
using a spline system of erection. 
noise reduction 

Send for your free copy of the new brochure eostietens 65 70 
about Permacoustic tile. Write Johns-Manville, aloes 
Box 158, New York 16, New York. In Canada, sq. ft. 1.3 13 
write 199 Bay St., Toronto 1, Ontario. *Also available in /e” thickness 























JOHNS -MANVILLE 


5/4 Johns-Manville 
JM 


Preopu cts 40 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 
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“You wouldn’t believe 
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Architects and business executives ac- 
claim the transformations made with 
Sylvania’s advanced SYLVAN-AIRE 
System. 

This lighting system consists of 
translucent, corrugated plastic sup- 
ported by light-weight aluminum chan- 
nels. Longitudinal “V”-shaped Sono- 
Wedges, filled with glass fiber also 
greatly reduce distracting noise. 


it was the same office!” 


AFTER... 
SYLVAN-AIRE System brings soft, comfortable 
working light . . . reduces noise levels, too. 





ARERR SE egal 


BEFORE... 


Glaring, noisy 
loft-type office. 








—— — 


System improves sight and sound 
... Quickly installed! 


The structural elements of the 
SYLVAN-AIRE System are designed 
for suspension from either single or 
multi lamp units, necessary to supply 
the proper level of illumination. 

There’s lots more you should know 
about the extreme versatility, efficiency 
and ready installation of SYLVAN- 
AIRE. For illustrated literature ad- 
dress 4X-1211 at Sylvania. 


SYLVANIA* 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19. N. Y. 


In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd. 
University Tower Building, St. Catherine Street, Montreal, P. Q. 


LIGHTING - RADIO . 


ELECTRONICS - 


TELEVISION 
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widespread destruction that Bolivar cent. 
caused. Except for the first project, bujj 
in 1941 to replace a slum site in the of 
part of Caracas, the new projects hay 
been built on vacant land—level valle 
sites—or on squatter-occupied land, climh 
ing up the sides of the mountains as th 
ranchitos do. The Banco Obrero is wor. 
ing with the National Commission 
Urbanism and the Municipal Engineer, 
office to try to set aside sites for futuy 
housing development, in line with th 
master plan for the city. 


New suburbs. 
ing fast from old to new, the change 


But if Caracas is chang 


even more drastic in those newly openel 





areas where there was not anything before 
Zoning and building restrictions are aly 
helping to speed the change. In an attemp 
to keep pace with the population growth 
the planning authorities require nothing 
lower than ten-story buildings in som 
new sections of the city. This means tha 
to build a storage warehouse, a company 
is sometimes forced also to build an apart 
ment house—in an area formerly devotei 
to farming. And the apartment house pr 
vides as good a return as the warehouse, 
The demand for apartments sprang wy 
in the past five years, as a result of the 
heavy influx of short-stay foreigners, and 
the general decline in the supply @ 
servants (service occupations are still the 
lowest paid). The new apartment house 
range from lowest-rent walk-up types W 
large luxury apartments with terraces 
parking facilities, penthouses, elevators 
servants quarters, service shops. 


continued on p. 1% 
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Public school for 1,200 children is dominated DI 
hexagonal sun screen across facade. 
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Extending from the classrooms through 
the louvered partitions, the Cushion- 
tone ceiling is dropped to a height of 8’ 
in the corridor. This allows a maxi- 
mum amount of light and air to reach 
the classrooms through the louvers. 





TRAVERTONE 4 
ON 
AS 





ARRESTONE® 
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ARMSTRONG ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


BUILT UP ROOF 
1” WOOD SHEATHING 
4” INSULATION 

ACOUSTICAL TILE 
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Office building for Creole Petroleum Corp. is one of the few designed by US architects. 
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Manual non-code 
fire alarm box 


2-wires 


Pre-low pressure 
supervisory panel 
115 volts, 60 cyc. 


3-wires 


Jow pressure Valve cut-off 
pan switch alarm pressure 


2-wires 


E 





2-wires 





Municipal 
or other 
alarm circuit 


switch : 
Sprinkler alarm 


2-wires circuit opener 











To sprinkler system 
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The GAMEWELL Sprinkler Watchman 


€--------7 


To Pump Input © Pump Output 
sprinkler 


Vv Vv valve 


EXCESS PRESSURE PUMP 
mounted on sprinkler riser of wall 
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from supply side to system si é 
r valve 
of sprinkler valve of sprinkle i 


chamber of 
, sprinkler alarm valve 
ic Li bing 
Hydraulic Lines (copper tubin: 
Co and Supervisory Circuits 





lets you “mechanize”’ sprinkler systems 


The sprinkler system that 


cally calls the Municipal Fire Department 
keeps fire and water damage low. 

To “‘mechanize” a sprinkler system 
- - « to make it call the Department 


automati- specify that the Gamewell Sprinkler 
Watchman be installed as part of the 


sprinkler system. 


whenever a head “goes off”, you merely man. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


Newton Upper Falls 64, Mass. 


; ® 
GAM WELL FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 





The Box Is Positive — Reduces Human Error 


Write for additional information 
about the Gamewell Sprinkler Watch- 
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Office buildings. Antiquated business set. 
tings are making way for tall modern build. 
ings, which sometimes keep the royal palm 
trees in their back yards. Until about five 
years ago, large companies—including some 
of the oil companies, like Shell, and Socony. 
Vacuum, big producers in Venezuela— 
housed their principal offices in manorial 
patio-style houses in the northern sector of 
old Caracas. The Creole Petroleum Corp, 
largest oil producer in Venezuela, and em. 
ployer of about 18,000 (more than 90% 
Venezuelans) rented a variety of buildings, 
including a suburban “quinta” to house its 
expanded services. But now these companies 
are building for themselves. Shell was the 
first to move into its modern red brick and 
concrete building, high up on a hill in an 
eastern suburb, five minutes drive from the 
center of Caracas. But even the Shell 
planners did not foresee the rapid growth 
they would spark in this newly develop. 
ing suburb. Their parking space is al- 
ready inadequate—three years after comple. 
tion of the building—and traffic snarls are 
normal at the peak hours. 

Creole Petroleum Corp. (Standard of 
New Jersey) may avoid this inundation by 
having chosen a site near University City 
and close to the new main arteries con- 
necting with the Bolivar center. The Creole 
building is designed by Lathrop Douglass, 
with Fred N. Severud as structural en- 
gineer and Guy B. Panero as mechanical 
engineer. The Driscoll Co. of New York 
(Edward S. Moran is the resident manager 
for Venezuela) is in charge of construc- 
tion. Architect Douglass spent considerable 
time in Caracas, studying the specific of- 
fice needs of the company and familiariz- 
ing himself with the vagaries of the year- 
round tropical mountain climate as they 
affected the operating efficiency of his 
building. He came up with a long narrow 
building closed at both ends for sun pro- 
tection, the only type of air conditioning 
usually required for that climate. The 
broad base, serving as a platform for the 
building, resulted from the housing of 
large related departments most eficiently 
on the lower floors. Earthquake protection 
dictated the other decorative feature—the 
roof projection of the elevator core. The 
United Nations building type of construc- 
tion—the steel flooring and aluminum span- 
drels—is new to Caracas, but the general 
exterior design type is becoming almost as 
familiar a sight as the old patio buildings 


continued on p. 194 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
Weights and sizes: Standard 400 LNs : , 
[tian L 42" iF Get striking good looks with low cost construction by 
Length V to 12’ (in 6" in ) e ee »” . 
rom Tp 9 ry ar tects using Gold Bond “400” Corrugated Asbestone in your 
~ les, flan ° ° F ee ae . i‘ 
[Pik 7 iss wr ~ * a | commercial and industrial building designs. Asbestone’s 
[Weight yi 4 ibs. per sq. ft. Se : . . . . 
la =——— Oo aT, rock-like properties, reinforced with top quality asbestos 
[Faeptcvens speci =—_ } yy -f fibers, resist fire, corrosion and leakage. Wall surfaces 
/ Roof Slope + Frise in 17" 4 need no maintenance and are never affected by summer 
Moximum purlin (roof) spacing 4-6" : 
‘aq 76" 7 or winter weather. Best of all, Gold Bond Corrugated 
ee | Approx. 500 tbs. / Asbestone harmonizes perfectly with brick, cement 
ini i 1 corr ion (4.2") Ps 
isin side top | corrugation (4 — blocks, corrugated glass or plastic panels. Before you 
Refer to Sweets—AIA File 12-F specify old style, high cost walls, investigate Gold Bond 
NATIONAL GYPSUM CO. + BUFFALO 2, N. Y. Asbestone for your next job. 


Send to Dept. AF-114 for your copy of ‘Corrugated Asbestone Roofing and Siding” —with full technical and application data. 


De vGes 


LATH, PLASTER GYPSUM BOARD INSULATION BOARDS ROCK WOOL PAINTS AND ACOUSTICAL ASBESTOS ROOFING 
AND LIME PRODUCTS PLANKS AND TILES INSULATION TEXTURES THES AND SIDING 


Gold Bond . CORRUGATED ASBESTONE 
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Harvey Aluminum 
will reduce your costs 


HERE’S HOW ONE 
MANUFACTURER 
REDUCED SKYLIGHT 
COSTS 47% 


Working with Harvey’s engineers and specialists a leading manufacturer* 
of skylights redesigned his product to take advantage of the multiple 
function characteristics of Harvey aluminum extrusions. As a result 

of this teamwork the efficiency of the original design was greatly 
increased. The 3 main components of the skylight glaze bar were 
incorporated in a single aluminum extrusion, appearance was improved, 
weight was reduced enough to cut the cost of supporting material by 
50%, labor was reduced 10% to 25%. Harvey offers many other ways 
to cut your costs. One example is the new Harvey 66S alloy. 

Write for bulletin today. 










*Name on request 


The men at Harvey Aluminum are dedicated to 
the idea of improving your product while reduc- 
ing your costs. And remember, we prepay the 
»% freight to your plant. 


/ 
MAKING THE MOST OF ALUMINUM...FOR EVERYONE 


HARVEY 


luminum 





An independent producer of aluminum 
extrusions in all alloys and all sizes; 
special extrusions, press forgings, 

bar stock, forging stock, tubes, impact 
extrusions, aluminum screw machine 
products and relaied products. 














HARVEY ALUMINUM SALES, INC. 
TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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were. The result of this efficient plan, 


anette ~ acetic a a ne 


sufficient space for access, parking, plantij 
recreation, and all foreseeable future; 
velopments, is a striking addition to 










new Caracas landscape. 

Other new office buildings in Caraga 
are the all-steel construction Karam b 
ing (built by Driscoll for a Venezuela 
owner), and the Socony-Vacuum building 

The new hotels, luxury shops with ag 
zag parking, department stores, and 
most sumptuous of supermarkets with @ 
the latest automatic service gadgets, 
modern in design, but as with the modem 
single-family houses in Caracas, there i 
little sameness. Originality rather thi 
conformity marks the new designs fo 
Caracas—whether they are drawn by 
Venezuelans in Caracas or by Americans 


in New York. 


New towns. Outside of Caracas the mos 
interesting new experiment is the joitl 
planning of two towns for Orinoco Mining 
Co. (US Steel subsidiary) by the Venezué 
lan Office of Planning & Housing and U 
Architects Wiener & Sert. 

Cerro Bolivar (the so-called mountain 
of iron) was found to have high-grade 
iron ore of such great importance thé 
major steel companies of the US have ip 
vested more than $250 million to develop 
the region. The iron-ore find was a major 


continued on p. 1% 
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Office tower on Plaza Venezuela in Caracas is 
local architect, but reflects precepts of Mies 
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The $3.5-million nurses home at University of Pittsburgh 
towers 14 stories, completely air conditioned, contains library, 
recreation room, reception rooms, cafeteria seating 400 —com- 
fortable living quarters for 600. Steeltex in upper floors. Ingham, 
Boyd & Pratt, Architects. Trimble Company, Contractors. 


Pittsburgh specify STEELTEX” 
floors and roofs 


and reinforcement for concrete because Steeltex can be rolled out 
like a carpet, stretched with a special tool, and clipped tightly in 
place by one man (see photo below left). 

Steeltex with its waterproofed backing also prevents waste of 
concrete by reducing leakage to a minimum from the freshly 
poured slab—craftsmen can continue working on the fioor below 
without getting splattered. Expensive clean-up time is eliminated. 

Steeltex insures a strong floor because embedment of steel 
reinforcing takes place automatically (see note below left). Steeltex 
allows concrete to cure slowly, properly—guards against excessive 
cracking—can be installed over any type of joist—will support 
ample safe loads from 109 to 886 lbs. per square foot depending 
on spacing of joists and thickness of slab. No wonder Steeltex has 
been the choice of architects, engineers, contractors, and building 
owners alike, not only in Pittsburgh but wherever concrete slabs 
are poured over joists. 

If your building plans call for poured concrete floors, roofs, 
plaster walls or ceilings, masonry veneer or Portland cement 
(Stucco) exteriors, there’s a type of Steeltex reinforcing that will 
do the job better, faster, with less effort at lower overall cost. 

For complete details see the Steeltex catalog in Sweet’s or write 
for your free copy of a new 24-page illustrated booklet “‘Pittsburgh 


Steeltex, Backbone of Concrete, Plaster, Mortar.”’ It’s yours for 
the asking. 


STEELTEX’ 


manufactured by the 


Pittsburgh Steel Products Company 


@ subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel Company 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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St. Clair Hospital, Mt. Lebanon Township, Pa., serv- 
ing the growing South Hills area has 116 beds — cost 
$1.34 million. Steeltex used in floors. Kuhn & New- 
comer, Architects. R. A. Zern, Structural Engineer. 
H. Busse, Contractor. 






Brentwood-Whitehall Shopping Center built on 
two levels has 25 shops in 210,000 square feet—80% 
are air conditioned—parks 1,000 cars. All floors rein 
forced with Steeltex. Forsyth & Blezard, Architects. 
Leland Cook, Structural Engineer. Landau Bros., 
Contractors. 


Mammoth decks in this fabulous $10-million terminal 
building at $42-million Greater Pittsburgh Airport, were 
poured on Steeltex Floor Lath. Last year 2.5-million 
people including travelers spent $20 million at ticket 
counters, restaurants, nightclub, theater, hotel and 
shops. Joseph Hoover, Architect. Leland Cook, Struc- 
tural Engineer. Dick Construction Co., Contractors. 


Here are other recent buildings in 
Pittsburgh and vicinity using Steeltex: 


Amberson Gardens 

Bedford Dwellings 

Center-Negley Apartments 

Greentree Apartments 

Hebron Grade School 

Kennilworth Apartments 

Pennsylvania College for Women (Administration Building) 
Shadyside Presbyterian Church (Chapel) 

St. Augustine’s High School 

Talbot Towers (Housing Project) 

Union Railroad (Office Building) 

Westinghouse Educational School 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation (Atomic Project Buildings) 
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This Window 


nl ‘ 

es 

Sash i ie 

adjustable | cs 

for indirect \| - 
screened me ) . ) 
ventilation : \ 
ae) 
se 
fo | 


AMERICA'S /rrec0 WINDOW 





FLEET OF AMERICA, INC., 


Yet Opens Instantly | — Easily 


STOPS 
WIND 


Testing Laboratories report ex- 
truded aluminum Fleetlite most 


airtight of all operating windows 


DUST 


Mohair weatherstripping and 
smug interlocking double sash 
seal out dust 


NOISE 


Deuble windows protect hospi- 
tals, dormitories, offices, hotels 
end other buildings from out- 
side noise. 








HEAT 


Air space between outside and 
inside sash insulates against 
heat, makes air conditioning 
practical. 





All Sash are cleaned from the inside. 
No Maintenance, Nothing to Store. 


[] Lists and data on major installations 
1. Hospitals 2. Dormitories 3. Hotels 4. Offices 


C) Chart of Standard Window Sizes 
C) Typical Installation Details 
{) Samples of Extrusions 


Gentlemen: Please rush the material checked above. 


Name 
Address eco, MOE ON Oe EP 


116 Pearl Street, Buffalo 2, New York 
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factor in the US steel industry’s migratip 
to the Delaware Valley, to facilitate 
ceiving the ore from abroad. 

The two towns to spring from the fig 
phase of the mining operation have beg 
completely zoned to protect the use ef 
ciency of each area. Climate has been, 
determining factor in the planning of g 
the buildings—particular attention being 
siven, because of the tropical heat, to con 
siderations of breeze and view. The patio 
plan for the community (AF, Aug. °53) 
modern, although retaining the Spanig 
feature; it provides for familiar and agre 


able living. The civic center, communi 





building, school, shops are simple in & 
sign. Emphasis is placed on well-designed 
landscaping, experimental planting and ee 
tral plazas for relief from the climate. 

The individual houses are simple, buil 
of cement blocks made locally, but the pr 
portions are luxurious, and the cellular-c 
terra-cotta and cement blocks give the |i 
ing rooms the openness of balconies. Th 
small, pivoting, louvered windows are ided 
ly suited to the climate. 

This joint planning effort by the gov 
ernment and the companies involved shoul 
avoid the mistakes of earlier development 
by the oil companies alone, which tendel 
to create isolated communities, as busines 
developed outside the camps. In thes 
areas of the Paraguana Peninsula. desig 
nated as sites for refineries, the plannin 


continued on p. 2h 
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Laguna Beach Club at Macuto by Architect Juli? 
Ferris shows influence of Corbusier, Neomey® 
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Glass .containers for 
every purpose are 
designed and manu- 
factured by Owens- 
Illinois Glass Com- 
pany —over 100 
billion units made 
in last 25 years 


i 


i ¢ 
Sinae 





More than 3,000 new designs per year 


—without a “bottleneck” in drafting 


In the Design Development Department of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
no time is lost in tedious redrafting. A simple 


short cut involving the use of Kodagraph Auto- your own routines. 


Big head start. Kodalith Film prints of ele- 
ments which are repeated from time to time 
are kept on file. When a new design calls for 
any of these elements, the draftsman merely 
tapes the right films on clear acetate and 
orders an Autopositive. No redrafting! 









A positive photographic intermediate is 
produced directly by exposing the “paste-up” 
in contact with Kodagraph Autopositive 
Paper, then processing the print in standard 
photographic solutions. No negative step... 
easy room light operation. 


positive Paper and Kodalith Film gives cug- 
tomers fast service . . . saves dollars every day. 
Chances are you can adapt this technique to 





New design is added to the Autopositive, 


which has dense photographic black lines on 
a clean white translucent base. Required num- 
ber of shop prints—each crisp and uniform — 
are produced from this master, which can also 
be used later on for minor revisions. 


.Kodagraph Autopositive Paper 


“THE BIG NEW PLUS” in architectural drawing reproduction 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee «= MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET me ne nn ne a ne ne we ww sc 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “New Short Cuts and Savings.” 

















: Name Position 
Shows all the ways 

you can save with Company Street 
Kodagraph Auto- 

positive Paper. City Zone State 
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the architect 


“I like the design 
possibilities.” 


¥ 
=a 
~ the lighting engineer 


= “Variety in size, shielding 
— and number of lamps gives 
me complete flexibility.” 


¢ 
~e 
ag oY? the contractor 
SI “Easiest installation of 
any recessed fixture.” 


(_— 
Qs f, the maintenance 


man—“Easy hinging | 


makes my job easier.’ 
Xx 





men 


the owner—“Good-looking, 
> >? good lighting . . . and 
RY surprisingly low in cost.”’ 


Variety in size and in 


number of lamps 


For any type of ceiling construction 
SOCOM nim m mim THREE TYPES 
OF SHIELDING 


(Hinged plastic pictured above) 





“The big five” on any lighting job, range 
from the man who pays the bills to the : ' 
architect who picks the fixture. 

Garcy’s 5600 Series, by design, provide 
the kind of desirable features that make 
"em happy, and keep them that way. 

Design and lighting flexibility win a 
pleased nod from architects and engi- 
neers. Easy installation in any type of 
ceiling scores with contractors. Easy 
maintenance is a big feature for those 
concerned with upkeep. And the man eee een 
who pays the bills is mighty happy with 
the handsome appearance and long-life 
construction details. 

“Quality ... by design” in Garcy’s 
5600 Series fixtures has the knack of 
pleasing everyone. Send for bulletin 
L-146. aE 


Hinged louver 


Alba-lite glass in hinged frame 











Quality by Design 


Garden City Plating & Mfg. Co., 1736 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 





In Canada: Garcy Co. of Canada, Ltd., 191 Niagara St., Toronto 
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office is now working with the gro 
involved to integrate the various €Xisting 
communities to facilitate more coordina 
expansion. 

A completely new community is growiy 
up near San Cristobal, in the heart of 
Besides th 


usual housing for workers and middle-clag 


agricultural Andean valley.* 


families, this plan calls for bachelox 
quarters and an artisans’ center. The prip 
cipal handcrafts of Venezuela come frog 
this region—woven fabrics, pottery, wonll 
en objects; and the plan for the ar 
attempts to preserve the customs of thi 
most conservative part of the county, 


within the modern forms of architectur 





No part of Venezuela goes untouched 
the plan to develop a modern county 
from the fabulously conceived superhigh 
way from Caracas to the sea, to the of 
coast island of Margarita. Margarita ¢ 
the pink beaches and pearl fisheries, j 
slated for a community planning job. 

Tocuyo, the little agricultural tow 
founded in the sixteenth century, whog 
adobe huts could not resist the earthquak 
of 1950, is now being completely rebuil 
Turén marks a new community develo 
ment in the hot flat plains of centr 
Venezuela to encourage large-scale agh 
culture. 


* The group of young architects responsible i 
the planning of this community—complete wil 
schools, shopping center, church, social clubs—a 
Dr’s. Juan Andrés Vegas, Julian Ferris, and Carle 
Dupuy. 


H. Wright 





Road building is also’ booming in Venezuel 


This is an aerial view of Autopists High 
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How Wyandotte 
built a house 
of research 





air conditioning 
refrigeration 


industrial heating 








Start to design a research laboratory and you come up 
against some unique problems. Each laboratory has its 
own requirements in the way of space arrangement and 
lighting, for example. And there is a whole set of special 
needs you must consider: the protection of delicate scien- 
tific instruments; reduction of dirt and dust infiltration; 
maintenance of constant temperature and humidity con- 
ditions. At this new research home of Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation, in Wyandotte, Michigan, a Carrier Conduit 
Weathermaster* Air Conditioning System does all these 


things. =» The Conduit Weathermaster System is a 





Carrier development, perfected through years of experi- 
ence and designed to answer the special problems of air 
conditioning laboratories, office buildings, apartment 
houses, hospitals, hotels. Small-diameter air conduits save 
valuable space. And occupants of each room or office can 
dial their own climate. = If you are planning a new 
building of any kind, or about to remodel an old one, per- 
haps we can help you. Carrier’s 50-plus years of experi- 
ence in the exacting business of air conditioning is as close 
to you as your telephone. Just call your nearest Carrier 


office. Or write to Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 


Architect: Stanton and Hillier, Detroit, Mich. *Reg. U.S. Pat. C 
General Contractor: Walbridge-Aldinger Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Consulting Engineer: George Wagschal & Associates, Detroit, Mich. 
Mechanical Contractor: Johnson-Larsen & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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DON’T LET A 
TALL STACK f 
SPOIL YOUR | 
DESIGN | 

















Preserve the appearance of build- 
ings you design by specifying an 
Induced Draft Bifurcator® Fan to 
ieee constant boiler draft. This 
an unit supplies a controlled draft 
in any weather and eliminates the 
need for a tall, costly stack. Ade- 
quate draft is provided for high- 
pressure boilers delivering up to 
60,000 pounds of steam per hour 
and for low-pressure boilers rated 
up to 190,000 EDR. Ask your 
DeBothezat representative, listed in 
phone book, or send for catalog. 


eBothezat 


INDUCED 
DRAFT 
BIFURCATOR 











The Induced 
Draft Bifurcator 
is an axial-flow 
fan in a divided 
housing. Flue 
gases are by- 
passed (bifur- 
cated) around 
the motor cham- 
ber so that 
motor stays 
cool, clean and 
accessible. 








— 
SS ——— 


——— MAIL COUPON TODAY! -=-5 


DeBOTHEZAT FANS, Dept. AF-1154 


Division of American Machine and Meials, Inc. 
East Moline, Illinois 


Send Bulletin DB-32-53 on Induced Draft Bifurcators. 





FIRM NAME 





STREET ADDRESS 





city ZONE STATE 





ATTENTION OF MR. 


SSS 
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HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY, Standards of De- 


sign. Massachusetts State Housing Board, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 18 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


As the median age of the US rises, housing 
for the elderly (65 years old and up) as- 
sumes greater importance. In no area of 
housing is less known about the needs and 
wants of those to be sheltered. This booklet 
concerns itself not only with the design stand- 
ards of such housing, but also with the 
sociological and physiological reasons for 
the standards. 

The booklet faces facts: “As a group 
they [the elderly] are older than 90% of us. 
They are also poorer than four-fifths of us.” 

It is also realistic: “Housing for the eld- 
erly of low income must be inexpensive. It 
must be suited to their infirmities. And it 
must be located to their advantage. Flexi- 
bility and ingenuity are of the essence.” 

Sometimes it is almost poetic: “. . . these 
are years of decline. They bring increasing 
tiredness, loneliness, and introspection. It’s 
longer to the store, the ice is slipperier, stairs 
are steeper, it’s much harder to make a bed.” 


What kind of apartments? A couple 
is the largest number any one apartment is 
to be planned for. A proportion of three 
dwellings for single people to one for couples 
is the desirable average. Economy dictates 
that single occupancy apartments should not 
exceed 300 sq. ft., while those for couples 
should not exceed 400 sq. ft. The design 
problem is to provide for all the normal 
functions of living through dual, or triple, 
use of space, wherever they do not overlap 
in time. 


In what kind of building? The re- 
strictions of their social life make the elderly 
place a premium on a lively view, and their 
habit of sitting at windows puts a premium 
on the orientation of buildings. The court 
scheme is thus inappropriate for the elderly. 
Front stoops and walks should be laid out 
to increase chance meetings, and consequent 
new friendships. Though one-story row hous- 
ing is the obvious building type, two stories 
are perfectly acceptable, for not all older 
people are too infirm to climb a flight of 
stairs. Anything more than two stories high 
will need an elevator. 


On what kind of site? The friends 
and associations of their old neighborhoods 
may be about all these people have left. Any 
such project should be located where such 
former contacts may be maintained most 
easily. Massachusetts’ law tries to minimize 
segregation and institutionalization, and the 
policy is sound. Several smaller scattered 
projects are better than one large one. The 
goal should be a social unit large enough 
to provide a variety of people, yet retaining 
a measure of self-help. 











ALABAMA 
Badham Insulation Co., Inc., Birmingham 
Stokes, Inc., Mobile 
ARIZONA 
Fiberglas Engineering & Supply Co., 
Phoenix 
Hall Insulation & Tile Co., Tucson 
CALIFORNIA 
Coast Insulating Products, 
Los Angeles and San Diego 
Cramer Acoustics, San Francisco and 
Fresno 
COLORADO 
Construction Specialties Co., Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
Wilson Construction Company, 
East Hartford, Bridgeport 


GEORGIA 

Dumas and Searl, Inc., Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 

General Acoustics Co., Chicago 
INDIANA 


The Baldus Co., Inc., Fort Wayne 
E. F. Marburger & Son, Inc., Indianapolis 
IOWA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Sioux City 
KANSAS 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Wichita 
KENTUCKY 
Atlas Plaster & Supply Co., Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
ideal Building Materials, Inc., Shreveport 
MARYLAND 
Lloyd E. Mitchell, inc., Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Acoustical Contractors, Inc. 
Brighton 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit Fiberglas Insulation Division, 
Detroit 
MINNESOTA 
Dale Tile Company, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 
Stokes, Inc., Jackson 
MISSOURI 
Hamilton Company, Inc., St. Louis 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Kansas City 
NEBRASKA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Omaha 
NEW JERSEY 
Kane Acoustical Co., Fairview 
NEW MEXICO 
Fiberglas Engineering & Supply Co., 
Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 
Davis Acoustical Corp., Albany 
Davis-Fetch & Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
Rochester and Jamestown 
Robert J. Harder, Inc., Lynbrook, L. I. 
James A. Phillips, Inc., New York 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Bost Building Equipment Co., Charlotte 
OHIO 
R. B. Brunemann and Sons, Inc., Cincinnatl 
The Mid-West Acoustical & Supply Co., 
Cleveland, Akron, Columbus and Toledo 
OKLAHOMA 
Harold C. Parker & Co., Inc., 
Oklahoma City 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Tulsa 
OREGON 
Acoustics Northwest, Inc., Portiand 
Commercial Tile Co., Springfield 
R. L. Elfstrom Co., Salem 
PENNSYLVANIA 
General interiors Corporation, Pittsburgh 
Selby, Battersby & Company, Philadelphia 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
General Insulation & Acoustics, Inc., 
Columbia 
TEXAS 
Biue Diamond Company, Dallas 
Fiberglas Engineering & Supply Co., 
El Paso 
Builder’s Service Co., Fort Worth 


UTAH 
Utah Pioneer Corporation, Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA 
Manson-Smith Co., Inc., Richmond 
WASHINGTON 
Elliott Bay Lumber Co., Seattle 
Fiberglas Engineering & Supply Co., 
Spokane 
WISCONSIN 
Building Service, Inc., Milwaukee 
CANADA 
F. Drexel Company, Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C. and Victoria, B. C. 
Hancock Lumber Limited, 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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